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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The report of the Committee on the Require- 
ments for the Master’s Degree, which appears in 
the present issue, was preceded by a briefer state- 
ment at the Annual Meeting. 


The report of the Committee on College and 
University Tenure will be published in April. 

Particular attention is called to the brief report 
of progress from the Committee on College and 
University Teaching, which is published at this time 
with the purpose of stimulating discussion and 
reaction among our chapters and the general mem- 
bership. Communications from members and 
chapters will be welcomed by members of the com- 
mittee or by the Washington office and may, to a 
limited extent, be published in the Bulletin. It is 
anticipated that the committee will hold another 
meeting in the fall and publish or circulate a pre- 
liminary report as a basis for discussion at the 
Annual Meeting. 


In the section on Educational Discussion, the 
report on the German University System from the 
standpoint of the British provincial university 
group is noteworthy. 


The Editorial Committee is planning to make 
the May issue a special Bulletin on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure corresponding in its general 
purpose with that of December, 1922, and reviewing 
the work in this field during the intervening 
decade. 


Correction.—In the article on Federal Income 
Tax, page 146, line 12, the reference should have 
been to page 31 of the January Bulletin. 
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REQUIRMENTS FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE M 


In the February, 1931, issue of the Bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors the Committee on Requirements for 
the Master’s Degree invited expression of opinion from members of 
the Association, especially upon the nine following questions: 


1. The significance of the degree as a step toward the Ph.D.; 
as evidence of training for teaching; as indicative of a fifth 
year of undergraduate work. 

The proper length of the M.A. course. 

The requirement of a minor (or minors) in relation to the major. 

The desirability of a final comprehensive examination. 

The requirement of a thesis; and its nature and scope if re- 
quired. 

6. The essential requirements in a prerequisite bachelor’s degree. 

7. The acceptance of work done in other colleges, or by extension. 

8. The advisability of admitting M.A. candidates to undergradu- 

ate courses; to Ph.D. seminars. 

9. The foreign language requirement. 


go 


The committee, whose members represent nine institutions of wide 
geographic distribution and seven different departments of study, 
have been unable to meet as a whole, but have pretty thoroughly 
ventilated their opinions by correspondence. They have had the 
advantage of letters from members of the Association on various 
points and of statistical tabulations of M.A. practice compiled by 
O. C. Lester of Colorado (covering sixteen state and ten endowed 
universities) and R. A. Muttkowski of Detroit (covering more than 
forty institutions). They have profited also from the studies of 
similar committee of the Association of American Colleges, of which 
Dean Park of our committee is an interlinking member, and from 
the report on “The M.A. Degree in American Universities,’ which 
Dean Furniss of Yale presented at the annual conference of the 
Association of American Universities, in November, 1931. 

The committee believes: 


1. That the wide-spread dissatisfaction with the present status of 
the Master’s degree is justified. 

2. That the demand for the degree is nevertheless great and in 
many quarters increasing. 


— 
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3. That immediate standardization of requirements is imprac- 
ticable in view of the several useful purposes which the degree 
now serves in different institutions. 


The following pages offer a digest of findings and of individual opin- 
ions, first on the general subject of Standards for the Master’s Degree, 
and then on the nine special topics mentioned above. 


STANDARDS FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREE 


It is clear that the standards according to which the M.A. and M.S. 
are at present conferred in America vary abnormally, and on three 
different levels of comparison: 


A. As between Institutions of Different Rank: 


W. B. Fite, Columbia: “In many of the institutions represented 
in the Association graduate work is on a well established basis, while 
in others there is scarcely any graduate work and what there is is car- 
ried on in very much the same way as undergraduate work.... In 
view of this situation, it seems to me that the committee might well 
consider whether it ought not to recommend two sets of standards 
for the degree—one for the institutions in which graduate work is 
well established and a different one in those in which the M.A. is the 
only advanced degree conferred. If the committee should decide 
to make such a recommendation, it would be well to differentiate the 
two degrees by giving them different names, but this may not be 
practicable.” 

G. H. Cuase, Harvard: “... the whole matter of the Master's 
degree is so complicated and the requirements for the degree so dif- 
ferent in different institutions that it seems to me very difficult for 
our committee to make any report that will be helpful. I don’t 
suppose we can get agreement in the committee on anything like a 
general prescription, and I am not sure that it would not be best for 
us to report that we find requirements and expectations so different 
in different institutions that we can only record our own opinions.”’ 

R. A. Law, Texas: ‘Does not the definition fof the M.A.] depend 
largely upon the institution conferring it, and its attitude toward 
the Ph.D.?... My personal opinion is that we cannot expect uni- 
formity, but that the stronger institutions can set the pace.” 

B. H. Putnam, Mount Holyoke: “I am myself confident that in 
small colleges, without the stimulus of the many graduate courses 
offered for the Ph.D., we must be more rigid than in the big uni- 
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versities.... The American M.A. is so often an absolute disgrace 
that I am grateful to you for suggesting an investigation of the whole 
matter.” 


B. As between the Different Departments of a University: 

W. F. LoEHWING, Iowa: “Standards vary within the colleges of a 
university governed by the same requirements for various degrees. 
It is extremely difficult to determine how much such variation is en- 
tailed by difference in subject matter and how much by difference in 
attitude toward general regulations.”’ 

W. B. Fite, Columbia: ‘“‘The departments comprising the three 
graduate faculties at Columbia show a great diversity of require- 
ments for the M.A. degree. They all require thirty points, but that 
is about the only thing upon which they agree.” 

G. H. Cuase, Harvard: ‘Recognition of the Master’s degree as 
pre’iminary to the Doctor’s degree appeals especially to those de- 
partments which have no close relation with the secondary schools. 
Departments like those of Modern Languages and History, whose 
students frequently go into secondary school teaching, point out that 
a general examination means for most candidates at least two years 
of graduate study, and many members of such departments are in- 
clined to hold that a Master’s degree obtainable in one year is de- 
sirable for them. I believe the result is going to be that our regula- 
tions for the Master’s degree will become more varied than they are 
at present, and I suspect that this cleavage among departments is to 
be found in most institutions whether it is recognized or not.”’ 

At California each department elects one or the other of two 
alternative plans for the M.A. Plan I requires a thesis and twenty 
units of course work; Plan II, no thesis, twenty-four units of course 
work (of which a rather higher proportion must be strictly graduate), 
and a comprehensive examination. 


C. As between Candidates of Different Equipment in the Same 
Department: 


Joun B. CLarK, Mercer: ‘‘We are trying out an experiment in 
connection with the Master’s degree. One year, that is 45 quarter 
hours, plus a thesis is the minimum requirement under one scheme. 
Under another plan a student may fulfill the requirement for the 
degree by passing satisfactorily, with an average grade of B, 60 
quarter hours. This means four full quarters of work and no thesis. 
I think this four-quarter plan will soon develop a strong appeal for 
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Georgia teachers who have no particular interest in research, but do 
need an increased stock of facts.’? Comprehensive examinations—oral 
and written—are required. 

Colorado prefers an M.A. course involving individual research, 
embodied in a thesis, but admits that the number of candidates and 
their future plans may make this impracticable as a general policy. 
Dean Lester would leave the thesis requirement optional, to be de- 
cided in each individual case according to the merits of the candidate 
and the resources of the department. 

Wellesley prefers that three out of the twelve year-hours of gradu- 
ate work required for the M.A. be devoted to a thesis. 

D. Summary Statements: 

G. H. Cuase, Harvard: ‘There has been a good deal of discussion 
of the Master’s degree in the Administrative Board of the Graduate 
School and in the various divisions and departments in recent years. 
There is here as elsewhere a distinct feeling of dissatisfaction with it, 
especially since a final general examination has been required of all 
candidates for the Bachelor’s degree except in the Department of 
Chemistry. It is felt that the attainment of a good many of our 
Masters is no more, and, indeed, is sometimes less than that of our 
best candidates for the Bachelor’s degree, but we have felt that the 
commercial value of the Master’s degree is so great that it cannot be 
given up, as has sometimes been advocated. It undoubtedly serves a 
useful purpose for men who propose ultimately to become candidates 
for the Doctor’s degree but who are forced for financial or other 
reasons to break their graduate study. A Master’s degree in one year 
undoubtedly helps such men to obtain a better teaching position than 
they could on the basis of the Bachelor’s degree, and so helps them to 
return more quickly to complete their work.”’ 

W. F. LoEHWING, Iowa: “‘It is evident that some institutions seek 
large enrolments for the financial returns involved, and then prefer to 
routinize instruction, in order to bring it within the capabilities of 
the faculty. It appears to me, however, that there is great risk in 
introducing the mass methods of industrial production into graduate 
work.... Iam convinced that we do not want anything mote thana 
few general regulations laid down, not as inflexible rules, but rather 
as guiding principles in conformity with the objectives agreed upon 
for the Master’s degree.”’ 

JULIAN ParK, Buffalo: ‘‘...I refer, first, to the question—which 
really I think should take precedence over all the others—as to what 
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the degree is supposed to represent. Is it a craftsman’s degree, or a 
technician’s, or a scholar’s? If the first, many will stop there; if 
the second, it is simply a stepping-stone on the way toa Ph.D. If 
the first, the requirements may be different than if the second con- 
ception prevails. In other words, I suggest that the approach should 
be first the philosophical or tendential, before we get at what may be 
called the details or the technicalities of the thing. I think it would 
clear the air, and insure our all talking about the same thing, or near 
enough to the same thing.”’ 

E. S. Furniss, Yale: “Obviously the M.A. degree no longer has 
any definite meaning; or more properly it has acquired a diversity 
of meanings which it is impossible to harmonize. The growth of 
the departmental system has destroyed its early significance as a 
certificate of general culture a little broader and more profound than 
that denoted by the baccalaureate degree .... The material value of 
the degree from the standpoint of its possessor’s vocational career is 
also far from uniform. In many branches of the educational system 
its utility to the student in the all-important business of getting a job 
is practically nil. The universities, as those of us know who are con- 
cerned with student placement, have ceased to reckon the M.A. 
degree among the assets of the unemployed teacher; and the col- 
leges, despite their perennial criticism of the Ph.D. degree, are coming 
more and more to follow the lead of the universities in this regard. 
Yet in other branches of the educational system the possession of the 
M.A. degree is not only an advantage but often a prerequisite to the 
teacher’s advancement in rank and salary. In some of the states the 
laws governing the public school system have placed so precise a 
commercial value upon the degree that the teacher in high school or 
junior college can look upon it as a certificate of ownership similar 
to an income bearing bond.” 

ALGERNON COLEMAN, Chicago: ‘I should however stress more 
definitely the desirability of a more uniform conception of the object 
of the M.A. course. It should, in my judgment, take into account 
particularly the student’s needs as a prospective teacher in a definite 
field and should therefore aim to give him: (1) Considerable com- 
petence in the subject matter of his specialty. To this end the work 
should be pitched at a mature graduate level. The courses should 
result in his being accurately informed and accustomed to analyze 
and interpret the materials which have been presented, whether in the 
realm of fact, of ideas, or of literary form. (2) Some experience in the 
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procedures followed in investigation in order that he may have an 
intimate knowledge of a very limited aspect of his field and may de- 
velop a critical attitude. (3) Some broadening contacts with fields 
closely allied with his own. 

“The prospective secondary school teacher would naturally stress 
items 1 and 3, whereas the candidate for college teaching should con- 
sider all three of great importance. The discipline desired under 2 
could be attained by course essays, by a paper prepared independently 
under guidance, or by a thesis of the generally accepted type. While 
recognizing that the other ways have their value, I favor the last and 
would consider that some adjustment in course requirements would 
be reasonable in the case of students who write a thesis that is serious 
in character, although of definitely limited scope.” 


1. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DEGREE. PURPOSES 


A. Teacher-Training for Secondary Schools. 


A very large proportion of M.A. candidates, especially in state- 
supported institutions, are secondary school teachers, whose interests 
in the way of tenure and promotion are often correlated with the at- 
tainment of the M.A. The necessity of dealing humanely with these 
aspirants, in the face of extremely various state laws, imposes a funda- 
mental restraint upon the power of the institution to enrich the in- 
tellectual content of the M.A. course. 

JOHN B. CLarK, Mercer: ‘“‘All of the junior colleges require their 
teachers to hold at least the M.A. or M.S. degree, and the Master's 
degree is rapidly becoming a definite requirement of superintendents 
and principals. It will be only a short time until all high school 
teachers must possess this degree and the wide-awake teacher in the 
secondary school feels that he must work toward the Master’s degree 
now. I must say that the bulk of our graduate students are already 
engaged in high school teaching. Comparatively few of them who 
take their degree here go immediately to some other university for 
research work.” 

G. H. Cuase, Harvard: ‘The Master’s degree now serves a double 
purpose, being a final advanced degree for many candidates, most 
of whom take the degree for the practical purpose of winning bet- 
ter positions or better salaries, largely in secondary school teach- 
ing; and for others a step toward the Doctor’s degree. I suppose it 
is true everywhere that many men who ultimately go on for the 
Doctor’s degree take the Master’s degree only to obtain a better 
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position during the first years of teaching, while they try to save 
enough money to complete their study for a higher degree. The 
interests of these two groups are decidedly different, and to all of 
us here it seems extremely difficult to formulate regulations that 
satisfy the needs of both.” 

E. S. Furniss, Yale: “In the first place, and predominant nu- 
merically, are those who conceive of the training for the M.A. degree 
as contributing to the improvement of the secondary school sys- 
tem. The demand for some sort of postgraduate work for teachers 
in high schools, preparatory schools, and junior colleges, whether it 
takes the form of state law or arises from the ambition of the teacher, 
is certainly meritorious and deserving of encouragement. This de- 
mand, so it seems to me, is alone sufficient to dispose of any proposal 
that we abolish the M.A. degree.” 


B. Research-Tratining. 
This purpose is desired by all members of the committee and by 


- most of the authorities who have offered advice; but opinions differ 


radically concerning its practicality. It is most stressed in endowed 
colleges (Mount Holyoke, Wellesley, Lawrence), which have to care 
for no great number of graduate students. 

B. H. Putnam, Mount Holyoke: “It has been my belief that 
small colleges could do particularly good work with their M.A. 
candidates, in contrast to the wholesale production of M.A.’s by the 
big universities.”’ 

E. S. Furniss, Yale: ‘There is a relatively small group of col- 
leges whose interest in the degree is derived from their desire to 
improve and reward the scholarly aspirations of their own faculties. 
The attitude of these colleges is praiseworthy. They have superior 
libraries and adequate laboratory facilities; their faculties are made 
up of men and women who have qualified for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy and who, in the course of their training, have de- 
veloped an interest in research; they covet for their faculties a 
stronger stimulus to scholarship and a higher degree of intellectual 
satisfaction than can be derived from undergraduate teaching alone.’ 


C. A Post-Undergraduate Course. 
Recommendation of a faculty committee, Pennsylvania, “That 
Master’s degrees and the work leading thereto be taken out of the 


Graduate School and lodged in such undergraduate schools as seem 
properly to be concerned with the work in question.”’ (“Of course, 
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this proposal has a sound basis in the history of the Master’s degree 
and it is possible that there will be distinct advantages derivable from 
such a change as has been proposed.” H. L. Crosby, Pennsylvania.) 

Suggestion of YANDELL HENDERSON, Yale: ‘‘“The American col- 
lege course for that considerable number of students who do not 
devote themselves to any one subject in particular, nor maintain 
more than a moderate scholarship, nor intend to go on to a pro- 
fession, should be completed in not more than three years. For 
this the B.A. should be given. Those students who have maintained 
a better than average scholarship and have adopted a special line of 
study should be the only ones permitted to spend an additional year 
in the Arts college. This year should be devoted to intensive study, 
but not research, in a single field. It should include the writing of an 
essay, and for it the M.A. degree should be given.” 

JuLIAN Park, Buffalo: ‘I should like to see it no longer possible 
for anyone to consider this work as merely a fifth college year, so 
prolonging his undergraduate course and make it all the harder 
for us to swing into line with the growing feeling, exemplified best by 
Dr. Flexner’s new book, that we should reclaim those lost two, or even 
three, years in which the European has so clearly the advantage of us.”’ 


2. LenctH oF M.A. CouRSE 


One year in the great majority of institutions. This is the longest 
term assumed, apparently, by secondary school regulations which 
prescribe the M.A. as a guide to teacher-advancement; and it seems 
to be the conimon practice to allow the requirement to be fulfilled 
by work in three summer sessions of eleven or twelve weeks each. 
At Iowa four summer ‘“‘terms’’ of six weeks each or three summer 
“‘sessions’’ of eleven weeks are acceptable; at Michigan four summer 
sessions of eight weeks each, or (for graduates of Michigan) three 
summer sessions. 

Yale, which has a general two-year requirement for the degree, 
allows a one-year M.A. on the following two conditions: (a) Evidence 
satisfactory to the M.A. Committee that the candidate's undergradu- 
ate record indicates special aptitude; (b) Distinguished work through 
one year in the Yale Graduate School. Attainment of the degree in a 
single year is in fact very exceptional. 

Princeton also has a two-year requirement, but students who pass 
the departmental comprehensive examination may take the degree in 
one. 
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E. S. Furniss, Yale: “As regards the period of study required 
for the degree.... The graduate schools are already in substantial 
agreement... having fixed upon the one-year course of study as 
the standard. Where, as at Yale, the two-year course is estab- 
lished, the practice is not keyed to the needs and purposes of the 
M.A. candidate but rather to the desire to discourage such students 
from coming to the graduate school at all.... A one-year degree 
conferred in exchange for satisfactory work in course, making no 
pretence at certifying to the capacities of the recipient as a productive 
scholar or independent investigator, will have definite meaning and 
purpose. In the majority of cases this is what the degree now sig- 
nifies.”’ 

G. H. Case, Harvard: “The general feeling at Harvard has 
been that one year is the proper length for the M.A. course. I 
personally tried for several years to establish a degree that would 
take two years under normal conditions, with a general examination 
at the end, so as to bring this degree more nearly into line with our 
Bachelor’s and Doctor’s degrees, but only one department, the De- 
partment of Economics, adopted such a plan. The members of 
that department are much pleased with it. The final general ex- 
amination is the same as the preliminary examination for the degree 
of Ph.D. This is one possible solution of the problem of the Master’s 
degree. With the two-year requirement and the general examination 
it would be taken out of its present anomalous position, but most of 
our departments were unwilling to undertake the extra labor involved, 
and many members of the faculty seriously doubt the advisability of 
such a requirement, feeling that the Master’s degree obtainable in one 
year serves a very useful purpose and must be maintained, at least for 
a time.” 

W. A. Nitze, Chicago: “I hold that the M.A. should remain the 
traditional teachers’ degree. It should cover two years of graduate 
work, wind up with a general examination, and include a written 
demonstration that the candidate can think and write English.”’ 

H. M. Wriston, Lawrence: “To my own way of thinking, 
there is no cure for the Master of Arts situation without making 
it a two-year degree.... The second point that I have in mind 
is that it seems to me essential to weed out persons who have no 
real interest in scholarship. Those who want to take a junior teach- 
ing degree should get one in education rather than having a Master’s 
degree in some field of subject matter.” 
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R. A. MutrKowskIl, Detroit: ‘‘The requirements in some schools 
are so stringent that the Master’s degree becomes a little Ph.D. In 
such instances two to three years of work have been required. I 
feel that for such little Ph.D.’s it might be well to revive the old de- 
gree of ‘Licentiate.’ As a matter of fact this degree is still given at 
some European universities.” 

H. W. Ovum, North Carolina: ‘‘In the development of effective 
method of graduate instruction even for the M.A. degree the final 
judgment should not be based upon a mere matter of time—one 
year or two years—but upon the ability and performance of the 
student. This means, first, that the requirements for attending 
courses and limitation of entrance should all be practical matters 
adjusted in accordance with the amount of field work.... The mat- 
ter of courses and time element would also be affected by the under- 
graduate preparation of the candidate.” 


3. THe REQUIREMENT OF A MINOR (OR MINoRs) 


Regulations designed to force the student to divide his attention 
between several fields, during a course of study as brief as the M.A. 
course ordinarily is, seem to most of the committee to be unwise in 
theory and practically justified only in weak colleges or departments. 
The best practice appears to be to leave the determination of the 
candidate’s schedule of work in the hands of the department in which 
he specializes, which may, of course, allow or prescribe courses in 
related departments. 

R. A. Law, Texas: “...On the other hand, I feel sure that there 
is danger of over-specialization for the Master’s degree. So the 
English-majoring student should study other literatures, history, or 
philosophy. Some scientists I have met would profit from broader 
cultural background, and some educators, from more of the turkey 
and less of the fixings.... I am willing to concede that the major- 
minor plan should not be aimed at preventing specialization where 
it is used, and that it should not be administered through rigid 
general rules but rather through departmental recommendation. 
But whether the student regards his M.A. training as a step toward 
his doctorate, or whether he is looking on it as his final year or more 
of professional training, he should guard against knowing only one 
subject. And many strong departments are narrow of vision.” 

Report of the Executive Committee, University of Colorado: 
“At present candidates for the Master’s degree are required, in gen- 
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eral, to select a minor in a department different from that of the major. 
This regulation was adopted when most of our departments were 
much smaller and weaker than now. Is it desirable to make some 
change? ... There is a tendency among some universities and an 
active effort by a few to drop the terms major and minor out of their 
vocabularies. The idea is to regard the student’s field as a single 
unit, no matter whether the work he should take lies in one depart- 
ment or several. Anyway the work allotted to various departments 
differs so widely in different universities that the question of de- 
partmental jurisdiction is one of accident or convenience rather than 
of logic.’’ 


4. FrNaL COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


A comprehensive examination for the M.A. is generally regarded as 
highly desirable, but makes such demands upon the time of the 
faculty, particularly when given orally, that only about half the larger 
universities require it. Among these last are Chicago, Colorado, 
Cornell, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Carolina, North- 
western, the University of Washington, Wellesly, and Wisconsin. 
California and Princeton stress the comprehensive examination, but 
only for a portion of their M.A. candidates. Among the universities 
which in general do not require it are Columbia, Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, Illinois, Michigan, Stanford, Texas, Washington University, 
and Yale. 

_O. C. Lester, Colorado (Report of Executive Committee): ‘‘The 
comprehensive final examination ... should not be concerned much 
with the details of individual courses. It should test the student’s 
understanding of the contribution of limited subjects to general 
ideas, his grasp of general principles and methods, his ability to use 
them in reasoning; in short, its chief aim should be to find out if the 
student has coordinated his work into a comprehensive view of his 
field, has thought things out to definite conclusions, knows where he 
stands and why. 

“Since our present regulation requires a comprehensive examination 
by a committee over the whole field, major as well as minor, we have 
increasing difficulty in finding instructors with time to do the task 
properly. Majors in certain subjects tend largely to minors in certain 
others, with the result that it is becoming impossible to get so many 
busy men and so many students together so often When they 
are brought together the time available is so short that the examina- 
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tion is not very significant. ... Nevertheless the committee feels 
that the comprehensive examination plays a vital rdle in testing the 
attainment of the student; at least it is an important factor in the 
work as we carry it on at present, and in the opinion of some of us 
it is important no matter how we carry it on. Since much of the 
present trouble of getting several instructors together many times, 
at times possible for all, and for times long enough to be worth while, 
can be obviated largely by limiting the examination to the major 
field, the committee presents this as a solution.”’ 

G. H. Cuase, Harvard: ‘‘There seems to be some sentiment in 
favor of regulations such as obtain in the Department of Economics, 
where the degree depends upon a general examination on the whole 
field which serves as the preliminary examination for the Doctor’s 
degree if a candidate goes forward.”’ 

W.B. Fite, Columbia: ‘Some of the departments have qualifying 
examinations and others do not. Some have final examinations in 
addition to the regular course examinations, and some require an 
essay in place of the final examination.” 


5. THe M.A. THESIS 


H. W. Opum, North Carolina: “. . . The quality of work done 
focusing around a problem should be more important than mechanical 
passing of courses. ... The adoption of this policy would tend to 
put a premium on research and study into some special problem, and 
the logical outcome would be the presentation of the results of such a 
study in the form of a thesis or brochure. Training in the organiza- 
tion and presentation of materials would be of the essence of the 
graduate method.”’ 

R. A. MuttKowskI, Detroit: ‘“‘A thesis should be required. It 
need not be based on original work. The student should do 
some research work in connection with the thesis. This will give 
the student some appreciation of investigational work.” 

W. A. Nitze, Chicago: ‘For Romance, I hold the view that the 
M.A. should . . . include a written demonstration that the candidate 
can think and write English... . I insist on English, rapidly be- 
coming obsolete in our dissertations.” 

G. H. Cuase, Harvard: “We have no experience with a required 
M.A. essay. Opinion here has always been against such an essay 
on the ground that it is a sort of ‘baby Ph.D. thesis’ which usually 
results in no great contribution to knowledge and takes a great deal 
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of the time of the candidate. Many of our courses require theses, 
and we believe that these afford as much training in thesis work as is 
necessary for a candidate for the Master’s degree.”’ 

R. A. Law, Texas: ‘‘We make a good deal of our thesis, which 
we do not call an essay. One reason for this is that only recently 
have we offered the Ph.D. Many of our teachers would like to abolish 
the thesis requirement. Personally I favor it.” 

At Yale an essay is required for the M.A., and an essay or report 
for the M.S. Original results are not demanded, and considerable 
dissatisfaction with the requirement exists at present for reasons very 
similar to those specified by Dean Chase above. 

E. S. Furniss, Yale: “Let us agree that the M.A. degree is 
of service primarily to the secondary school teacher; and that to 
him as to his employers the training it implies is of service in so far as 
it improves his effectiveness in the classroom. ... The training re- 
quired for a degree of this nature should not include training in re- 
search. The Master’s thesis or essay should be dropped from our 
requirements and the course of study leading to the degree should 
place its whole emphasis upon the acquisition by the student of 
knowledge of subject matter pertinent to his purposes as a teacher.” 

O. C. Lester, Colorado (Report of Executive Committee): 
“After much discussion the committee decided to propose making 
the writing of a thesis optional with the department. Instead 
of the California plan in which a department chooses thesis or 
no thesis and either all of its students write a thesis or none of 
them do, the committee felt that the writing or not writing of a thesis 
should be more of an individual matter. Some students in a depart- 
ment should write theses, especially if they expect to go on to the 
doctorate or plan a career in which research plays a part. Some 
candidates may profit more from further work in courses. By a given 
date the department should recommend the waiving of the thesis in 
individual cases. When written, the thesis is to count from 6 to 9 
hours as at present. 

“The committee came to this point of view with reluctance because 
the thesis has so far been the most independent piece of work done by 
the student and has offered him practically his only training in the 
technique of research But if the number of students or other cir- 
cumstances make it a mere formality, or if the future plans of the 
student are better served by other work, the requirement would seem 
scarcely justifiable.” 
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6. THe EssENTIAL REQUIREMENTS IN A PREREQUISITE BACHELOR’S 
DEGREE 


The committee has found nothing to report upon this point. The 
essential requirements will vary according to the subject in which the 
M.A. issought. Universities will doubtless continue the general policy 
of admitting to graduate work B.A.’s with adequate records from 
colleges of approved standing, while leaving the question of specific 
deficiencies in previous training to departmental action. 


7. ACCEPTANCE OF WORK DONE IN OTHER COLLEGES OR BY 
EXTENSION 


Michigan and Wisconsin appear to be most generous, accepting for 
credit toward the M.A. work done in other recognized graduate 
schools to the extent of one-half the total required. Indiana, Kansas, 
and Ohio allow the same proportion, but only in the case of their re- 
spective graduates or staff. Smaller proportions—one-third or one- 
fourth—are acceptable in other universities. Chicago, Columbia, 
Cornell, Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Princeton, Stanford, Virginia, 
University of Washington, and Yale do not apparently accept work 
done elsewhere toward the reduction of their minimum residence 
requirement. 

Columbia accepts toward the M.A. work done in such of its own 
extension courses as have been approved by the committee on In- 
struction (no extra-mural courses allowed). Indiana permits the 
entire requirement to be met by extension courses, and various other 
universities accept them in small proportions. California, Chicago, 
Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Northwestern, Princeton, Stanford, Virginia, Wisconsin, and Yale do 
not accept them toward the M.A. degree. 


8. ADMISSION OF M.A. CANDIDATES TO UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
AND PH.D. SEMINARS 


G. H. Cuase, Harvard: ‘‘The Harvard practice has always been 
to admit graduate students both to undergraduate classes and to 
Ph.D. seminars, if I understand these terms correctly. Our practice is 
to divide all courses under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences into three 
groups: (1) Primarily for Undergraduates; (2) for Graduates and 
Undergraduates; (3) primarily for Graduates. Candidates for the 
Master’s degree may not count courses primarily for undergraduates; 
and in all departments they are required to take at least one course 
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in the group primarily for graduates, and in a few departments, two 
such courses. In actual practice many courses in what we call the 
middle group (for Graduates and Undergraduates) contain a good 
many graduate students, and graduate students who convince the 
instructor of their preparation may be admitted to seminars which are 
primarily given for candidates for the Ph.D. 

“Opinion here is very much in favor of having undergraduate and 
graduate instruction in the same hands, and is in general favorable to 
allowing undergraduates and graduates to mingle in courses of more 
or less advanced character.” 

At Yale, undergraduates are not admitted to graduate courses, 
or vice versa. M.A. candidates may, however, be admitted to Ph.D. 
seminars if the departmental director of graduate studies or the in- 
structor judges them to be qualified. 

At Columbia it is understood that the thirty points required for an 
M.A. shall be in graduate work, but in special cases undergraduate 
courses may be counted. The great majority of universities permit a 
proportion (usually one-third or one-half) of advanced undergraduate 
work to count toward the M.A. 

B. H. Putnam, Mount Holyoke: ‘‘The present issue has turned 
on the definition of purely graduate courses. There are two schools 
of thought among the critics of the present rigid definition (‘courses 
with at least 18 hours prerequisite and from which undergraduates 
are excluded’). The more extreme group wish no purely graduate 
courses required for a degree of M.A. except, I suppose, the time that 
is given to the thesis. They want to make it possible to admit to 
any graduate course specially selected undergraduates, that is, honor 
students and other seniors. The less extreme group wish still to keep 
some courses exclusively for graduate students and still to demand 
six hours of such courses (in addition to the time spent on the thesis) 
as a requirement for an M.A. What they wish is to change the 
definition of graduate courses in such a way that a course may still 
be listed as graduate, even when admitting undergraduates. .. . 

‘The arguments used by both groups are based partly on the almost 
universal practice in all American institutions, including Harvard, of 
admitting undergraduates to graduate courses, that is to all or almost 
all graduate courses; and partly on the conviction that a Mount 
Holyoke senior is often far better equipped for graduate work than a 
B.A. from some other college They also say that it is too arduous 
for members of the faculty, already overburdened with their teaching 
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schedule, to offer separate courses for a handful of graduate students, 
often for only one; and finally that it is more stimulating for the 
graduate student to work with a group than to be taught alone... . 

“It must of course be admitted that except for Yale, Bryn Mawr, 
and, hitherto, Mount Holyoke, few American universities or colleges 
restrict their graduate courses to graduates or have many courses 
from which undergraduates are excluded. My own belief is that the 
problem is different in a big university from what it is in a small col- 
lege. A course that includes twenty graduates and one or two under- 
graduates is naturally designed to meet the standards of the majority. 
But in a college like any one of the well-known women’s colleges the 
situation is reversed; if a graduate course is open to undergraduates, 
it will probably include ten or twelve undergraduates and one or two 
graduates. Our contention is that there is inevitably bound to be 
an intangible change of atmosphere. . . . 

“It certainly is not easy to provide really graduate instruction in 
colleges where undergraduates have always been the main concern of 
the teachers and the administration; but I am convinced that one 
factor in achieving such instruction is to make a sharp distinction 
between graduate and undergraduate courses, even if allowing, as both 
Bryn Mawr and Mount Holyoke do, a part of the work for the M.A. 
to be taken in advanced undergraduate courses.” 

H. W. Ovum, North Carolina: ‘Courses for students for the M.A. 
degree, wherever possible, should be radically different in method and 
materials from undergraduate courses, and wherever possible should 
be limited to graduate students. Students for the Ph.D. degree, how- 
ever, should, of course, be enrolled in such classes whenever needed. 
This seems desirable for two reasons. One is that if the candidate 
for the Master’s degree is proceeding for two more years toward the 
Doctor’s degree he should be launched as early as possible into a dis- 
tinctive type of university work. On the other hand, if the candidate 
is to go no further than the Master’s degree, by all odds he should 
have the advantage of one year of critical methods, independent 
study, and the responsibility of being thrown on his own initiative.”’ 


9. FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


The Colorado report shows that of the twenty-six universities 
investigated, 16 have no foreign language requirement for the M.A. 
Where a general requirement exists, it is evidently more vital and 
more rigidly enforced in some departments than in others. 
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R. A. MutrKowskI, Detroit: ‘Very few schools have a foreign 
language requirement. Personally I consider one desirable.” 

G. H. Cuase, Harvard: “A reading knowledge of French or Ger- 
man and an elementary knowledge of the other of these two languages 
are now required for the Master’s degree, and sentiment is against 
any lowering of this requirement. Indeed, it is rather hoped to re- 
quire a reading knowledge of both languages in the not too distant 
future.”’ 

H. W. Opum, North Carolina: ‘With reference to reading re- 
quirements of foreign languages, the following consideration seems 
to me important: the relation of the requirement to standard of 
scholarship would depend upon the subject being studied. In those 
cases where the student’s work was concentrated in a field either of 
research or of writing, where the maximum amount of intensive, con- 
crete work was required upon the problem, the turning aside for the 
study of language might well tend to lower the standard instead of 
raising it. At most, this requirement could not be conducive to any 
great achievement in language work, and it should be determined by 
the subject in which the work was being done and the nature of the 
project. This is especially true if the candidate proposed is to go no 
further than the Master’s degree. On the other hand, if he pursues 
the Doctor’s degree, this will be taken care of, as it should rigorously, 
in the requirements for the Ph.D. degree.” 


GerorcGe H. Cuase, Harvard 
ALGERNON COLEMAN, Chicago 
W. B. Fite, Columbia 

HELEN S. HuGues, Wellesley 

R. A. Law, Texas 

W. F. Loenwinc, Iowa 

H. W. Ovum, North Carolina 
JULIAN Park, Buffalo 

TucKER BROOKE, Yale, Chairman 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY TEACHING 


The first formal meeting of the committee was held at the Wash- 
ington Office on Monday, February 22, and Tuesday, February 
23, with all members present, also two of the Advisory 
members. 

Following an informal meeting of certain members present in New 
Orleans at the end of December, Professor H. L. Dodge, of the 
University of Oklahoma, was granted leave of absence from his in- 
stitution to act as Field Director for the committee. During 
January and February, he has been able to visit a number of im- 
portant institutions, including the Universities of Chicago, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Ohio State, as well as to attend the meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges at Cincinnati. On the basis of 
this experience and of discussion at the meeting of the committee, 
the following plan for field work was prepared. It will be appreciated 
that the comprehensive list of questions to be covered is subject to 
further revision. It will not be possible for Professor Dodge to 
visit a very large number of institutions, but a careful selection will 
be made, and it is hoped that his visits may be supplemented to 
some extent by members of the committee, a list of which is 
given below. 

Concurrently with this field work, Professor Fernandus Payne, 
as Secretary of the committee, will undertake the collection and ex- 
amination of recently published material of particular importance 
bearing on these questions for presentation to the committee in con- 
nection with that collected by the Field Director. 


PROCEDURE FOR VISITS TO CHAPTERS 


1. Visits will be made by the Field Director or by members of the 

committee or by members of local chapters commissioned for 

the purpose. 

Arrangements for visits will be made in advance with the 

officers of the local chapters, and joint meetings with nearby 

chapters should be arranged whenever practicable, or represen- 

tatives may be invited. 

3. The purpose of the visits is: (a) to secure all available material 
bearing on any practices at the institutions visited that have 
a bearing on the questions to be covered in the study; (/) to 


to 
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enlist the interest of the members of the chapters in the dis- 
cussion of the problems covered by the study with special 
reference to problems concerning their particular institution. 
Material and reports should be sent to the Field Director, H. L. 
Dodge, Norman, Oklahoma, as prompily as possible. 


QUESTIONS TO BE COVERED 


What are the effective means for assisting the teacher in service? 
(a) A definite understanding of what is expected of him? 
(b) Visits to classes of younger teachers by experienced 

members of the department? 

(c) Visits by the younger men to classes in the same de- 
partment or other departments taught by successful 
teachers? 

(d) Conferences among members of the staff? 

How can methods used in the selection and enlistment oi 

teachers be improved? 

How can recognition of good teaching be increased? 

(a) Placing excellence in teaching on at least as high a foot- 
ing as successful research as a basis for promotion in 
rank and salary? 

(6) Making the rewards for good teaching such that one 
need not be induced to become an administrator to 
secure advancement? 

(c) Special salary provisions for superior teaching? 

Under what conditions, if any, can student and alumni rating 

of teachers be successfully employed? 

(a) To improve teaching? 

(6) To determine teaching success with a view to its re- 
ward by advancement in rank and salary? 

What is the effect upon teaching of activities such as the 

following: 

(a) Committee work within the institution? Extension 
and correspondence work? 

(6) Unremunerated work closely related to the field of 
scholarship, such as editorial work? 

(c) Remunerated outside employment, such as serving as 
industrial consultants? 
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6. 


10. 


11. 


13. 
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Is there evidence that courses in education contribute to the 
preparation of the college teacher? 

(a) Asa part of general college training? 

(6) Asa requirement for candidates for the Doctor’s degree? 
How much emphasis should be placed on background and 
general culture in the training of college teachers? 

How important is it that college teachers know something 
about the major problems of higher education? How can such 
knowledge be obtained? 

(a) By teachers in service? 

(6) During the period of preparation for teaching? 

What has been the effect of the comprehensive examination 
on teaching? Of the external examiner? 
Can new type tests be used to improve teaching? 

(a) In the individual course? 

(b) To determine the relative efficiency of teachers? 

Is there a gain from meeting students in small sections and 
if so does it justify the cost? Are sectioning and placement on 
the basis of achievement worthwhile and practicable? 

What values attach to such methods of instruction as the 
tutorial system, the conference plan, honors courses, reading 
periods, etc.? 

What values attach to such administrative practices as the 
following: 

(a) Standing faculty committee on the improvement of 

teaching? 

(6) Inter-departmental conferences for discussion of college 
teaching? 

(c) Committee on educational research to foster cooperation 
between the department, college, or school of education 
and other departments, colleges, and schools on the 
campus? 

(d) Research projects in the field of college teaching carried 
on independently by faculty members or groups of 
faculty members? 

(e) Appointment of some official whose special function is to 
promote effective teaching? 

(f) Visiting and exchange professors appointed because of 
their success as teachers rather than as research workers? 
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PERSONNEL OF THE COMMITTEE 


Chairman, W. B. Munro (History and Government), California In- 
stitute of Technology; Vice-Chairman, F. K. Richtmyer (Physics), 
Cornell; Secretary, Fernandus Payne (Zoology), Indiana; George 
Boas (Philosophy), Johns Hopkins; A. L. Bondurant (Classics), 
Mississippi; Alzada Comstock (Economrics), Mt. Holyoke; Hardin 
Craig (English), Stanford; C. H. Judd (Education), Chicago. 


Advisory Members: J. R. Angell, Yale; S. P. Capen, Buffalo; L. D. 
Coffman, Minnesota; Kathryn McHale, Association of University 
Women; Paul Monroe, Columbia; H. W. Tyler, Washington Office; 
W. E. Wickenden, Case; E. H. Wilkins, Oberlin. 


Field Director: H.L. Dodge (Physics), Oklahoma. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CAREER LEAFLETS 


A series of guidance leaflets on Careers by Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf, 
specialist in higher education, is being published by the Office of 
Education. 

This series on college counseling and advising for the professions 
is designed for use of high school and college students, orientation 
classes, guidance committees, counselors, teachers, and parents. 
The leaflets explain what the occupations are, what preliminary 
education is required, where professional training is offered, length 
of training, student budgets, etc. They also include selected 
references. 

Separate leaflets are available on the following: Law, Medicine, 
Dentistry, Journalism, Librarianship, Architecture, Civil Engineer- 
ing, Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Pharmacy, 
Nursing, Forestry, Music, and Veterinary Medicine. 

The general price of these leaflets is five cents per copy. Quantity 
rates will be quoted on request. Purchases should be made through 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON, EXTRACTS FROM REPORT 
OF THE PRESIDENT 


Among recent attempts to find means for adjustment in the un- 
balance of present-day civilization is the suggestion of a moratorium 
on research. The part which science plays in development of the 
present-day environment is probably large, and it is not surprising 
that in this situation honest suggestion has been made regarding 
its influence. According to one view, too much new knowledge 
confuses us. From another side it is intimated that in some way 
research is responsible for maladjustment in the rapid development 
of heavily mechanized modern life. 

That heterogeneous, unorganized new ideas may be dangerous to 
society is clear. This would be illustrated by use of new chemical 
compounds or newly discovered types of physical energy applied 
inexpertly in medical practice. Similar results may arise from un- 
wise economic promotion in connection with introduction of new 
mechanical devices. Harm can be done through unwarranted 
philosophical or religious application of incomplete scientific hy- 
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potheses. But the evils which develop are not necessarily to be 
charged against the new knowledge as such. Generally they are com- 
pounded from inadequacy of knowledge and failure to recognize the 
need of additional correlated information. Human frailty taking the 
form of selfishness in use of new materials is a menace coordinate in 
significance with the dangers of ignorance and bad judgment. 

Science is only the truth about ourselves and the world around us, 
but truth in partial statement must be interpreted carefully and 
applied with every precaution until the story is seen to approach 
completeness. 

The safety of humanity does not require a moratorium on increase 
of honest knowledge. While half truths and unorganized or un- 
related facts constitute a real source of danger, what we need is 
more truth and the acceptance of knowledge for precisely what it is. 
Along with new information it is essential to have guidance regarding 
what to accept as fact and what to consider as merely tentative 
grouping of ideas for the purpose of testing theories. 

If the great volume of new data coming out of constructive work 
could be so classified and interpreted as to give us a clear picture of 
the actual state of advance in knowledge, and to make possible also 
some appreciation of relation between the various fields, there would 
be no suggestion that the progress of research be retarded. 

The changes in objectives, organization, and plans for use of re- 
sults of the Institution’s work as viewed over the three decades of its 
existence show increasing clearness of vision as to importance of 
the work undertaken, and as to definition of objectives for researches 
in an institution of this character The organization of the Institu- 
tion has changed from that of slightly related individuals or groups 
to an agency with distinct unity. Along with advance in effective- 
ness of the group as a whole, there has been increased advantage 
to the individual investigator. And with other changes there has 
been distinctly increased emphasis upon constructive use for the 
products of research. Planning for effective and dignified dissemi- 
nation of information obtained through investigations of the Institu- 
tion expresses itself from the time when the new problem is visualized 
until the research is finally set aside as representing the best result 
that existing conditions permit. 

The spirit which has actuated all members of the Institution 
justifies the belief that honest endeavor in search for truth con- 
tributes an important element of hope for the future. Moreover, 
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it is important to appreciate that recognition of this point of view 
is essential in consideration of the purely human questions, as well 
as in study of physical and biological elements. As we see close at 
hand the end of man’s age-long struggle with the wilderness of na- 
ture through which he has come, it is important to realize that life 
in those jungles which arise by human construction requires not 
less, but more, of the type of ability that has characterized human 
progress to the present stage. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
(Notes from The News Bulletin of the Institute, November, 1931.) 


Too Many Medical Students 


The situation is bad in every respect. No foreign medical school 
of high standing desires to be considered inferior to American medical 
schools by accepting students rejected by the latter. Moreover, 
student fees do not support medical schools abroad any more than 
at home. Undoubtedly the attitude of the British is partly due to 
resentment at the fact that the American students absorb a part of 
the government grant to the medical schools. When their training 
is finished they return home at once to practice, rendering no ser- 
vice of any kind to Great Britain. It is, moreover, a question 
how many of these students will be successful in completing their 
medical studies abroad and in passing the required state examina- 
tions in order to practice at home. Finally, if our own medical schools 
already supply all the physicians the country can profitably absorb, 
the less able or less well-prepared students who went abroad to study 
may only render the disservice of increasing the number of the in- 
tellectual proletariat which is becoming so great a problem in every 
country. 

Junior Year in Munich 


This year has seen the initiation of another movement for the pro- 
motion of international friendship through student interchange under 
the auspices of the Institute of International Education by the 
establishment of the Junior Year in Munich. The Director of the 
Institute, in cooperation with the Deutscher Akademischer Aus- 
tauschdienst of Berlin and Professor Camillo von Klenze of the Uni- 
versity of Munich, worked out a plan whereby American students 
may spend their junior year in Munich, receive credit for it, and re- 
turn to their ‘“‘home’”’ university for their senior year. 
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The organization in Germany will be, on the whole, similar to the 
Delaware Plan in France, although several modifications, one of 
which is a reduction in the year’s expenses, will be effected. For 
further information, communications should be addressed to the 
Committee on Foreign Study, University of Delaware, Newark, 
Delaware. 


International Fellowship Announcement 


The New York School of Social Work has announced that the 
Willard Straight Fellowship of $1600 will be awarded to a foreign 
student who is planning to return to his country and engage in social 
work. Also that the Elizabeth Lowe Gamble Fellowship of $1200 
will be awarded to a foreign student, preferably one from the Orient. 
Tuition amounting to $300 must be paid from both these fellowships 
and applications must be filed by April 9, 1932. For further details 
address the Registrar, New York School of Social Work, 122 East 
22nd Street, New York City. 

A fund which will ultimately amount to $210,000 and which will 
be known as “The E. D. Farmer International Scholarship Fund” 
has been established to finance fellowships for students from the 
University of Texas at the National University of Mexico and from 
the National University of Mexico to study at the University of 
Texas. For further information regarding these fellowships address: 
Faculty Committee on the E. D. Farmer International Scholar- 
ships, care of President of the University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


INSTITUTE AND MUSEUM OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


An “Institute for World-Pedagogy”’ has been founded during the 
past year by two German educators in Mainz, Germany. 

It is to contain a comprehensive exhibition of the educational 
efforts of the nations of the world in forty-five rooms of the historic 
fortress with models and architect's designs, school equipment 
from the kindergarten to the university. 

Material for the American exhibit is now being gathered under the 
auspices of the International Institute of Teachers College. The 
Institute is independent of official control, but will maintain cooper- 
ative relations with the Teachers College in Mainz and with the 
universities of Frankfort, Bonn, and Heidelberg. 
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In July, there will be a gathering of different groups of American 
teachers to attend a series of lectures on politics, history, etc. 
There are two guest houses and a student hostel. 


New EpucaTION FELLOWSHIP 


The New Education Fellowship has arranged to hold its Sixth 
World Conference at Nice, from July 29 to August 12, 1932, under 
the presidency of Professor Paul Langevin of the Collége de France, 
with Dr. C. H. Becker, formerly Minister of Education for Prussia, 
and Professor Percy Nunn, of the University of London, as vice- 
presidents. The subject of the Conference will be Education and 
Changing Society. There will be five sections: (1) education and 
the social factor; (2) the family—its social functions and its relation 
to the school; (3) the problem of education for leisure; (4) the 
training of teachers; (5) international cooperation, including the 
difficulties of inter-racial understanding and the bilingual problem. 
Among the speakers will be the following: Professors Boyd, Decroly, 
Dewey, Aloys Fischer, Piaget, Piéron, Rugg, Schohaus, etc. Par- 
ticulars may be secured from Miss Soper, The New Education Fellow- 
ship, 11 Tavistock Square, London W.C.1, or from Mlle. Flayol, 
341, rue Gay Lussac, Paris 5°. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLICATIONS BY RHODES SCHOLARS 


The January, 1932, issue of The American Oxonian (Vol. xix, No. 1) 
is devoted to a bibliography of the publications of Americans who 
have been Rhodes Scholars. This record, consisting of 150 pages, 
has been compiled by Dr. George Emerson Barnes. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Under the division of Collegiate and Professional Education 
in the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education (for the 
year ending June 30, 1931) it is announced that a comprehensive 
study of scholarships and fellowships available at institutions of 
higher learning in the United States has been completed and wil] be 
published in the near future. 

Publications during the past year include a supplement to the 
1930 bulletin on Accredited Higher Institutions, bringing relevant 
information up to date, and a leaflet on Federal Laws and Rulings 
Affecting Land-Grant Colleges. 
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Among the studies in progress are included those on faculty 
inbreeding in land-grant colleges and universities, and on loan 
funds for college students. 

HARVARD TEACHERS RECORD 


In announcing a new periodical the Editors make the following 


explanation: 


“The Harvard Teachers Record. ..continues a series begun several 
years ago but issued heretofore as an addendum to the Harvard 
Alumni Bulleiin. It is now appearing quarterly in a new enlarged 
form under the sponsorship of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, the Alumni Association of the School, and the Harvard 
Teachers Association, but making its appeal to a more general 
clientele. ... 

“Material for publication should of course be educational, in the 
general sense, but it may vary in form from the popular to the highly 
technical... . 

“Never, we believe, has interest in education been keener; never 
has the attitude of the public been more challenging; never has 
there been among educators such a wide divergence of individual 
opinion. Conscious of this condition, the Editors seek to extend 
to thinkers a freer opportunity for the expressions of such enlightened 
opinion as will offer possible aid in our quest for assuredness.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


THE GERMAN UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 


Report of the Commission of Investigation, Association of University Teachers, 
1931 


Introduction 


The success of our visit to the French universities encouraged 
the Executive and Council of the Association of University Teachers 
to approve the wish of the International Relations Committee to 
organize a similar tour in Germany. This was undertaken during 
the Easter vacation and after careful consideration three universities 
were chosen, viz.: those of Berlin, Géttingen, and Hamburg.... 

The members of the party were drawn from ten universities and 
university colleges—Aberystwyth, Birmingham, Cardiff, Cork, 
Exeter, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Nottingham, and Oxford 
were directly represented—so that the group was able to survey 
German policy from many angles.... 

The receptions accorded to us everywhere are a proof of the value 
of the common pursuit of knowledge as a bond between nations. 
Nothing was spared by our hosts to make us thoroughly conversant 
with their methods; addresses, followed by discussions and answers 
to questions, and generous gifts of printed information helped us in 
our task.... Circumstances differ from country to country but the 
basic problems of university education are, in the main, common to 
all, and the International Relations Committee hopes that its work 
in this sphere is of real service to the Association. 


A. The German Educational System 


In pre-war Germany there was but one recognized route to the 
university. Beginning either with a preliminary training in the 
Volkschule—an elementary school—or entering directly, the student 
attended one of three types of secondary schools, viz.: the Gym- 
nasien where a severe training on classical lines was the rule, the 
Real-gymnasien where the emphasis rested upon modern languages 
and science, or the Oberrealschulen which concentrated upon the 
natural sciences. The keynote of the curricula was education, not 
vocational training, and the courses in these schools normally com- 
mencing at the age of ten extended over nine years. Discipline 
was a watch-word, the social and athletic sides of adolescent life 
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were almost ignored, and at the end of this period the youth passed 
suddenly to the complete personal freedom of university life. For 
the poorer classes attendance at secondary schools was well-nigh 
impossible, and it remained for the new Constitution of 1919 to break 
down many of the barriers and to establish a freer channel from the 
Volkschule to the university. This was a response to the insistent 
demands of German democracy, and two of its most important 
consequences were the establishment in Prussia and some other states 
of the Deutsche Oberrealschulen, designed at first to emphasize various 
aspects of German culture, but now approximating in character to 
the older Obderrealschulen, and to the opening of Aufbauschulen 
which provide six courses, each of one year’s duration for students 
who are compelled to remain at the Volkschulen until the age of about 
thirteen’ Thus the passage from the Grundschulen through the 
Hoherschulen to the Hochschulen, or institutions of university rank, 
has been considerably cleared... . 

Germany has twenty-three universities, ten technical institutions 
of university rank, and sixteen other institutions of university stand- 
ing, devoted to advanced teaching and research in spheres of ob- 
viously practical importance; e. g., agriculture, mining, forestry, and 
commerce. These are normally controlled by the Lande or states 
in which they are situated, but a few research institutions and semi- 
private educational centres of national importance are directly 
subsidized by the Reich... . 

In two cases only, apart from Hamburg where the state and the 
city coincide, are local authorities concerned with the financial 
support of local universities. These are Frankfort-am-Main which 
bears half the cost, and Cologne which is responsible for the whole 
burden of their respective institutions. Except in isolated cases 
the German universities derive little income from private endow- 
ments and, even where these existed, the post-war inflation seriously 
diminished their value. 


C. Relation of the University to the General System of Education 


There is nothing in Germany corresponding to the Académie 
in France. The universities have little influence, direct or indirect, 
except through recommendations by the Hochschulverband, upon 
the curricula of secondary schools and do not control the final school 
examination (the Abiturium), which is an internal test, supervised 
by the state. ... 
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The German student, partly by reason of the length and partly 
because of the nature of his school course, begins his university 
career later in life, maturer in outlook and therefore, in general, 
steadier in judgment than does the British student. 


D. The University in Relation to the Cultural Life of the Country 


The German universities are deeply founded in early tradition, 
expressed most clearly and emphatically by Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
v2.: a judicious combination of instruction and enquiry. If they 
have tended to emphasize most strongly the importance of the 
latter, therein lies their strength and the explanation of the respect 
accorded to them by the German people... . 

But the views of the leaders of academic thought have lagged 
behind those of their most progressive listeners. Imbued with the 
ideas of Forschung they view with apprehension any ‘‘popular’’ 
treatment of cultural subjects. It follows, therefore, that extra- 
mural work as we understand it is still in a very immature stage of 
development. It varies in extent and amount in different states 
and is, at the moment, largely unofficial... . 


E. Constitution and Establishment of the University 


The German university, although under the ultimate control 
of the state, is, nevertheless, a self-governing body, legally incorpo- 
rated. It owes little to medieval tradition but rests on the funda- 
mental principle of “freedom of teaching and research’’ (Lehr- and 
Lernfreiheit). This freedom of the individual from academic super- 
vision, guaranteed in all recent German university constitutions, 
affects not only the university but, to a great extent, the individual 
department. The senior members of departments, viz.: professors 
and Privatidozenten are at liberty to select their subjects and to treat 
them in such manner as may please them without hindrance from 
the faculty or Senate. Junior members of the teaching staff and, toa 
lesser degree, some Privaidozenten are doubtless influenced by the 
opinions and wishes of the seminar director, who is usually the 
professor, but the principle of freedom is too greatly respected 
and prized for such direction to be exercised in a dictatorial 
manner. Customarily, differences of opinion regarding courses, 
methods of approach, etc., are amicably settled by conference. 
The Rektor is elected yearly from among the full professors of 
the university. He is the President of the Senate, is responsible 
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for university discipline, and is possessed of wide, unwritten if not 
documentary, powers... . 

The annual change in the office of Rektor suggests the danger 
of a lack of continuity in academic policy and the possibility of a 
large measure of power falling into the hands of the permanent 
officials of the Auratorium through the absence of continuity. But 
in fact this danger hardly exists... . 

The duties and privileges of the faculty are many. Each is re- 
sponsible for, and independent in its control of, all matters relating 
to the maintenance and development of institutes and seminars 
within its academic sphere and in the award of degrees and diplomas 
to successful candidates. It exercises a general supervision over 
departments to ensure adequate curricula and correlation of courses; 
in short, it assumes responsibility for the academic field within its 
scope. It also submits direct to the Ministry suggestions for addi- 
tions to the staff (including the foundation of new Chairs), lists of 
recommended candidates for vacant appointments, and the names 
of the younger lecturers regarded as deserving to receive the Lehrauf- 
trag; 1. e., official appointment by the state as teachers in the uni- 
versity. Each faculty is presided over by a dean elected annually... . 

The privileges of the faculties, as detailed above, are by no means 
nominal. Rarely indeed are its nominations to Chairs overruled 
by the Minister. Jealous of its right, no faculty is likely to submit 
its list of three nominations without very careful consideration 
of standards; otherwise the way to Ministerial interference would 
be opened and a highly-prized aspect of university freedom lost. 

Despite the powers exercised by faculties, the heart of the German 
university system appears to be the seminar. It is difficult to in- 
terpret the significance of this term. It is used to connote (a) a 
small seminar class directed by a professor, (b) a seminar building 
which houses several classes occupied in the study of one subject, 
and (c) a whole seminar institute equivalent to a department. In 
the broadest sense of the term it conveys the idea of a departmental 
organization, equipped with its own buildings, libraries, and staff, 
controlled by a professor who acts as seminar director with a large 
measure of independence in administration. . . . 

In certain cases the migrational character of student life in Ger- 
many still contributes to maintain the individual professors as 
the nuclei of university life, but this phase is passing and the seminar 
tends to bulk more largely as the primary unit. One of its most 
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interesting features is a heavy duplication of books and equipment, 
involving an expenditure which is considered to be amply justified. 
In this respect, there appears to be a need for the establishment of a 
stricter coordinating authority in the academic control of the uni- 
versity, to safeguard general interests, and to prevent abnormal 
development in certain directions where energetic heads of depart- 
ments or seminars may tend to lose a sense of proportion. To some 
extent, but not completely, the Kwrator is a steadying influence and a 
guarantee against such deformed growth.... 

Within the seminar itself an interesting development is in process. 
It is the growth of Arbeitgemeinschaften, associations of students, 
who meet and confer with the staff of the department upon their 
needs, the content and method of presentation of the subject studied, 
and other relevant matters. It is a means of removing the detach- 
ment which for long existed between teachers and taught... . 


F. University Finance 


Some passing references to this subject have been made in a pre- 
ceding section. The independent income of a university is derived 
from the fees paid for registration, tuition and examination, and, 
to a very limited extent, from property. The total annual receipts 
under these heads fall far short of the expenditure and the balance 
is established by a grant from the state. The amount of grant is 
based upon the recommendation of the Kultusministerium which 
receives and considers a budget prepared by the Awrator from data 
supplied by the various departments and institutes. ... 

The fee-income accrues in small part only to the university, a 
large share going directly to the teachers for whose courses the fees 
were paid.... 

Some idea of the state expenditure upon universities may be gath- 
ered from the figures for Prussia. Here a sum of about four million 
pounds per annum is allocated to the support of the universities, 
twelve in number, and to four technical institutions of similar rank. 
Hamburg, with some two thousand, one hundred students, receives 
a grant from the city-state amounting to three hundred thousand 
pounds per annum... . 

G. Stafing 

The system of staff recruiting in Germany differs widely from both 
the British and the French methods. There is no systematized 
grading, as in this country, whereby a regular passage from the lowest 
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to the highest ranks of the university may be effected, nor is there an 
intimate connection with the secondary schools, observed in France, 
where at least two years’ school experience is required as one of the 
qualifications of a prospective university teacher. 

The aspirant to a Chair in a German university must indeed 
follow an arduous path. He must first gain a Doctorate by thesis 
and oral examination. This completed, he continues to research and 
ultimately presents a further thesis to his faculty with the object 
of obtaining ‘‘Habilitation’’; 7. e., a recognized right to teach as a 
Privatdozent in the university concerned. In pre-war days no 
salary was attached to the privilege unless the individual was 
accepted by the Director of the seminar in which his interests lay 
as an official Assistent. Such income as the Privatdozent received 
was paid by the university from a proportion of the fees of students 
attracted to the courses offered by the individual himself. It 
followed that this channel of entry was almost closed to all who 
were without private means or unable to earn a livelihood in their 
spare time, outside the university walls. Today it is customary 
for Privatdozenten to receive some small salary, in addition to which 
most seminars have an agreed scheme for fee-allocation, which 
assures to each of the teaching staff a proportion of this income. 
Nevertheless, this system bears hardly upon Privaidozenten in de- 
partments concerned with subjects of which students are few... . 

From the ranks of the Extraordinarii, who in some respects re- 
semble the Professeurs sans Chaires of the French universities, 
the ‘‘Ordinary Professors’ are selected by the faculty and it is 
important to note that the choice frequently involves invitations 
to members of other universities. This in part explains the vast 
output of publication by German university teachers. Appoint- 
ment as an Ordinarius, or ‘‘Ordentlicher Professor’ carries with it 
rank as a state official, a salary normally ranging between four 
hundred and one thousand pounds per annum in addition to income 
from fees, and security of tenure until the age of sixty-eight. Re- 
tirement on full salary as pension is then compulsory, though mem- 
bers of this grade have the privilege of continuing to teach without 
official status but with the right to draw fees from students attending 
their courses. 

The procedure by which an Ordinarius is appointed involves, 
as it is a state post, the submission by the faculty to the Minister 
of three nominations in order of choice. Normally this recommenda- 
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tion is accepted and implemented, but cases have occurred where, 
in the words of Flexner (op. cit. p. 323), “personal, political, and 
racial considerations’ intervened, causing a Minister to ignore 
faculty nominations. Several eminent Germans have in this way 
been lost to the universities. But, with isolated exceptions, the 
scheme appears to work satisfactorily and without undue delay to 
the prospects of the distinguished scholar... . 

From the teaching aspect one of the most important grades is 
that of the “‘Assistenten,”’ official and non-official. These are mainly 
young workers of promise whose ambitions are directed either 
toward ‘“‘Habilitation’’ or to the establishment of their reputation 
as research workers. The great majority of Asststenten, all in fact 
but the most junior, are also Privatdozenten. Upon this class falls 
a large measure of the actual teaching in the departments, especially 
of junior students. Selected by the professor of their subject, they 
are appointed on his recommendation by the Rekior, and, when 
accepted as official members of the staff, receive salaries which 
range from two hundred to five hundred pounds per annum, ex- 
clusive of receipts from student fees. They have no security of 
tenure and are not eligible for pension. In short, this grade helps 
to supply the demand for academically equipped young teachers 
of university rank, while providing its members with opportunities 
for research, with the possible reward of passage to the ranks of the 
Extraordinarii.... 


H. Student Life and Work 


... Many important consequences result from this overcrowding. 
Discipline is weakened, and individual contacts between teachers 
and taught, with all the restraint and guidance therein implied, 
are rendered more difficult. So the interests of the students are 
restricted, their outlook narrowed, and their sense of perspective 
distorted.... The hostel system as developed in Great Britain is 
almost unknown in Germany, where it is regarded as unduly re- 
stricting personal freedom. Free exchange of ideas through the 
medium of debating societies is almost absent because the political 
groupings are still so powerful. Debates under such conditions 
could only lead to serious clashes, especially in view of the existence 
of student societies, organized and fostered by the great political 
parties of the country. 

Despite all these inimical factors, the results of post-war inflation, 
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unemployment, and the high cost of living have combined to call 
into existence a form of corporate life which seeks to maintain the 
time-honored principle of the student’s individual freedom while 
offering some mitigation of this financial burden. Until recently 
the social life of a student depended entirely upon his enrolment 
in one of the various Korporationen or student fraternities which 
were such a characteristic feature of pre-war German student life... . 
Of a more practical character is the growth of an organization with 
its headquarters in Dresden, but with branches in the various uni- 
versities, known as the Studentenwerk. This developed in the 
inflation period to relieve economic stress by supplying cheap meals 
for students, and finding vacation employment. Now, financially 
aided by the states, it also makes loans to poor students upon the 
recommendations of their schools. Though a meager substitute for 
our university scholarship system it nevertheless meets a real need. 
But equally important is a further activity of this body, which has 
manifested itself in the opening in each university centre of a ‘‘Mensa- 
academica,”’ a students’ restaurant and a social centre from which 
services concerned with laundry, book purchases, and other needs 
are organized and administered... . 

Many public privileges are granted to students. Among these 
may be cited free medical treatment to those who have contributed 
to a health insurance scheme, and half-fares on the railways, be- 
tween their homes and the university town, at the beginnings and 
ends of semesters and at Christmas. Certain private organizations, 
secular and religious, e. g., the Vaterlandischen Frauenvereine, also 
exist to supply necessitous students with clothing, laundry service, 
pocket money, cheap theater tickets, etc., while most universities 
have arrangements whereby poor students may be excused a pro- 
portion or the whole of their tuition fees. ... 

A very important aspect of student activity is the post-war 
growth of interest in physical training. It is, in some univer- 
sities, a necessary qualification for admission to examination for 
all students unless medically exempted, that they produce proof 
of attendance during two semesters at the highly-organized physi- 
cal training courses provided. This is no doubt in great measure 
due to the abolition of compulsory military service, but we 
were greatly impressed by the facilities offered for the pursuit 
of physical culture and its application in most forms of sport 
and athletics... . 
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I. Entry Courses and Examinations 


The minimum normal age of entry is nineteen plus. By com- 
parison with Great Britain this implies a more mature student 
who enters the university at a “post-intermediate’’ stage, but 
with a wider background than is connoted in our interpretation 
of that term. 

Entry to university courses is obtained by one of three avenues. 
Admission as a full student is obtained by Jmmatrikulation. This 
is not dependent upon an entrance examination, but demands a 
satisfactory standard (Reifezeugnis) in the final examination after 
nine sessions spent in a secondary school (the Abiturientenexamen) 
or an equivalent special test, a police certificate of good conduct 
when some considerable period of time has elapsed between the 
completion of a school course and entry to the university, and the 
payment of a small fee, which in Berlin amounts to twenty-five 
R.M. Persons in employment are required to produce evidence 
of sufficient leisure to enable them to attend the university 
courses with profit.... 

This full matriculation (Grosse Matrikel) is the only qualifica- 
tion which permits a student to enter for the official state or 
university examinations, but there is also a “Kleine Matrikel’”’ 
as another means of entry to the university, usually followed by 
those who have been unable to spend the requisite nine sessions 
at a secondary school. In this case, in addition to the certificate 
of good conduct and proof of sufficient leisure, would-be entrants 
must satisfy the authority that they have reached a sufficiently 
high standard to enable them to pursue with profit the university 
courses proposed. Acceptance implies the right to attend the 
university for four semesters, a period which may be extended to 
six at the discretion of the Rektor, to whom application must 
be made at the beginning of the fourth semester. While it is 
possible during this time to qualify for full registration by special 
Erganzungsprifung, the “Kleine Matrikel’’ appears to be designed 
to enable persons interested in particular subjects to complete 
their studies by attendance at courses of relatively short 
duration. 

The third means by which admission to university courses may 
be gained is by way of the Gasthdérerschein which is framed to meet 
the needs of persons of leisure, external to the university, or of 
those who are engaged in some employment but who, wishing to 
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attend the university, are able to prove a satisfactory attainment 


. similar to that demanded for the ‘‘Kleine Matrikel.”’ 


After admission to the university a student enjoys almost complete 
freedom. He may select his own subjects and attend such lectures 
as he prefers, though in practice this Lernfreiheit is restricted in 
many cases by the requirements of the Siaatsexamen or on the scien- 
tific side by the exigencies of laboratory work. The choice of the place 
of study is as free as the selection of a course. Attendance at lec- 
tures is not compulsory and no record of attendance is kept. The 
actual university attended may be changed after every Semester, 
if so desired, except the last two preceding the final examination 
contemplated. The complete absence of tutors and similar advisers 
is undoubtedly a disadvantage which is only partially overcome by 
the issue of booklets containing advice to students. No doubt 
it fosters the spirit of self-reliance, but it was admitted to us that the 
first year of life in a university was largely unproductive of definite 
progress toward a clear goal, because of this absence of guidance, 
and we are convinced that the weaker characters are definitely at a 
disadvantage under the system of Lernfreiheit, although the “survival 
of the fittest’’ may be to the advantage of the latter and perhaps 
of the country asa whole. ... 

Lernfreiheit carries with it the corollary or insistence upon the 
value of private study. Every student is encouraged to cover a 
wide field of reading, to choose his text-books for himself, and to 
pursue his interests largely unhampered by set books and prescribed 
sources of information. 

Examinations in our sense of the word are almost non-existent; 
emphasis is laid upon the presentation of a thesis followed by a 
rigorous oral test. A notable exception is the faculty of Law where 
written papers form part of the examination. No terminal tests 
of progress occur, though the passage to higher seminar grades 
is based upon the ability shown in the lower grades. In determining 
the assessment of ability the professor may use his unfettered dis- 
cretion; he is the autocrat of the seminar. 

The vast majority of students prepare for the Staatsexamen, 
which is the main gate of entry into the civil service and professional 
life. It is usually taken after from six to eight semesters of study, 
but may be postponed until the candidate feels himself sufficiently 
prepared. It is conducted by a state examining board, acting 
independently of the university, but members of the academic 
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staff are, however, usually associated with the examination.... The 
Staatsexamen may be attempted a second time by unsuccessful 
candidates; no further entry is permitted.... 

The only academic examination controlled entirely by the faculties 
is that for the degree of Doctor. This is the climax of a student’s 
career in the university, and is attained only by a select minority; 
though it carries no entry to public office, it is justly held in high 
repute. Regulations vary from state to state and faculty to faculty 
and subject to subject, but the general principles are the same, v7z.: 
the candidate must present a thesis, defend it if necessary and prove 
his knowledge of his subject, main and subsidiary, before a select 
body of internal professors in a lengthy oral examination. Only 
a small percentage of university students succeed in obtaining 
promotion to the Doctorate.... 

As a rule candidates for the Doctorate have studied at one or more 
universities for from eight to twelve semesters; at least the last two 
of those semesters must have been spent at the university at which 
the candidate intends to be examined in order that he may have been 
for at least a year in close touch with the professors of his subject. 
Examinations for the Doctorate are held every few weeks, by special 
arrangement. The normal procedure is the submission of the thesis, 
followed several weeks later (if the thesis is regarded as satisfactory) 
by the oral examination. 

The Universities Review, vol. iv, no. 1 


Wuat Is WRONG WITH THE MODERN UNIVERSITIES? 


... When we turn from undergraduate to graduate work we are 
face to face with what is really, as Flexner has seen, the central 
crux of the whole university problem. Now that someone has had 
the courage to say that Oxford and Cambridge “‘are largely advanced 
secondary schools,’ the modern universities may feel less shame 
in admitting that the same thing is true of themselves. It is, in fact, 
true of them in a greater measure.... 

The possibility of building up strong graduate schools in the prov- 
inces seems to depend mainly on the following conditions: 

(a) Adequate financial inducements must be offered to the stu- 
dent. Graduate scholarships must be increased in number and value. 
Rich men should be encouraged to exercise their generosity in this 
field rather than in those brick-and-mortar benefactions which so often 
end by impoverishing the recipient. And Local Educational Author- 
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ities should be urged to assist their abler scholars to prosecute ad- 
vanced studies, instead of withdrawing their support immediately 
the first degree is attained, as is too often done at present... . 

(b) There must be an agreed policy as to the conditions governing 
the award of the M.A., M.Sc., and higher degrees; the conditions 
must be strictly observed by all the universities, and the standard 
jealously guarded. For the university must offer its chosen students 
something not wholly devoid of market value in return for the 
sacrifice of immediate earnings; and the market value of such 
provincial degrees, notably the M.A., is at present deplorably 

(c) In Arts faculties, at any rate, there is need of more adequate 
provision for the instruction of graduate students than is at present 
available in most subjects in most universities. The provision will, 
no doubt, grow as the demand grows; but wherever the beginnings 
of a demand have arisen a serious attempt should be made to put 
the instruction on a proper basis. The pre-war practice—or absence 
of practice—at the older universities seems to be responsible for 
the tacit assumption still made in some quarters that a man who 
has got his First or even his Second is fit to proceed to “‘research”’ 
without more guidance than is implied in an occasional chat with 
his supervisor... . 

(d) There is still one formidable lion in the path which must 
be met and faced if this dream of real university work in the modern 
universities is ever to become in any substantial measure an actuality. 
I refer to the course for the Diploma in Education, a one-year gradu- 
ate course leading to a purely professional qualification which 
is compulsory for ‘“‘education’’ students and increasingly insisted 
upon for the “‘non-education”’ student who intends to teach. The 
Board of Education requires that it shall be treated as a ‘‘full-time’’ 
course, and thereby cuts off the large majority of intending teachers 
from the possibility of carrying their academic studies beyond the 
first degree: for few such students, even if they are helped by scholar- 
ships, can afford the time to take first an M.A. and then the 
Diploma. ... 

That some sort of practical training under expert supervision is 
desirable for the future schoolmaster is generally admitted; but is 
the supervision of this training a task proper to the universities? 
Ought it not rather to take the form of a system of apprenticeship, 
under which the apprentice teacher would be given a temporary 
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part-time appointment, unpaid or at a very small fee, in a school 
where his or her work could be supervised by an experienced master 
or mistress, possibly with some assistance from the Board’s in- 
spectors? 
E. R. Dopps 
The Universities Review, vol. iv, no. 1 


New STANDARDS IN SELECTING GRADUATE STUDENTS 


... For a number of years the problems of the colleges have worried 
their faculties and much attention is being given to them; but little 
thought has been turned on the graduate schools, on the supposition 
that everything on that plane is as it should be. Unless I am much 
mistaken, this matter will be widely and gravely considered in the 
coming years.... 

There are those ambitious and capable of high intellectual achieve- 
ment. They are the élite of the School, the future leaders in their 
fields, destined for professorships, of whom we hear the complaint 
that we do not produce enough. Their aim is the Doctorate of 
Philosophy and they should be enabled to progress as rapidly as 
possible. Then there are those of less ability, earnest and indus- 
trious but not gifted with the qualities that will bring distinction 
in after life, for they are better at absorbing than producing ideas. 
More numerous than the first type, they run from its border through 
all gradations to men who can never in any real sense be scholars 
and should be discouraged early from trying to be so. Of this 
second kind no small number aspire to a Doctorate, and some succeed 
while others fall by the wayside or fail in examination. Many 
of them will be very useful, well worth all the effort expended by 
them and by their instructors on their education. This is especially 
true in the sciences, where the demand is constantly increasing in 
laboratories, both academic and industrial, for highly trained tech- 
nicians who can carry out experimental work planned by their 
superiors. For such positions the originality and imagination that 
lead to discoveries and leadership are not essential. Thorough 
knowledge with careful and complete reliability is enough. Nor is 
this without application in other subjects, for a useful, or indeed an 
excellent, teacher may not possess the power of contributing to 
knowledge. No doubt we often tend to go too far in the selection 
or promotion of a teacher, even at a university, in requiring that he 
shall have written a book... . 
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As in all other graduate schools at the present day, there is a third 
kind of student here, the man seeking only the Master’s degree, now 
generally required for teaching in the best public high schools. 
With us he comes mainly from colleges with less developed standards 
than our own, and his work here is usually comparable to that of 
our college seniors, less the tutors and the general examination. 
He must take four courses of the kind seniors habitually take, and 
get a mark not less than B in each. In fact, his degree signifies no 
more than our Bachelor’s degree with distinction; and hardly that, 
for, although many men do not succeed in attaining the re- 
quired grades, one cannot assert that the B is invariably given on 
the same rating as undergraduate marks.... These men deserve 
what they are seeking, but in view of the many institutions ready to 
teach them we may ask whether we should do it, and if we do whether 
they had not better be treated as a class by themselves... . 

There are, indeed, no large fortunes to be earned by the successful 
[professors], salaries being in general nearly uniform for any grade, 
but this should not affect men of ample means with scholarly tastes 
and ability. To such men the academic life, and the Graduate 
School as its gateway, should be attractive. Yet it is a strange fact 
that of the men who do not need help in college few enter that School. 
No doubt some of them have not property enough to spend the 
rest of their lives as they would like, and prefer a more lucrative 
career; but to many others who are well off the desire to increase 
their incomes is not in itself a controlling motive... . 

Clearly the School is not alluring to such men who have ranked 
high as undergraduates. It is often said that the salaries of professors 
are too small to attract, but that should have the least influence 
with those to whom it makes the least difference. Many men, 
moreover, prefer a life of action to one of thought, and seek it in 
other professions or in business; yet such men sometimes return to 
scholarly pursuits later to study and write.... The absence from 
the Graduate School of men who are not obliged to think of what 
they will earn is striking, not because they are more to be desired 
than others, but because their choice of calling is free and the fact 
that they reject this one is significant as an index. Many things 
may contribute to their reluctance, some of which we have power 
to change. One may be the rigidity, and in cases almost the ped- 
antry, of requirements which suit the plodder better than the gifted 
man. To require the graduate, who has just passed a general 
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examination with distinction and written a brilliant thesis, to take 
with men of lesser calibre four courses of the kind he has had already 
is not attractive. Another reason no doubt lies in the composition 
of the body he is to join. Some of the students are of the highest 
intellectual type, and almost all are at least fair scholars; but the 
majority are industrious rather than imaginative, and they are all 
shepherded as one flock. During the year covered by this report the 
faculty took another step directed mainly to making the treatment 
of the students more personal and more elastic. The votes passed 
urge every department to study and report the best means of super- 
vising the progress of first year men; and provide that each division 
shall report the names of all students whose standing does not 
warrant their pursuing further work; that the degree of Master of 
Arts may be based on other tests than marks in courses; and that 
a year’s work shall hereafter be measured simply in terms of progress 
in scholarship as estimated by the division in which the work lies. 
This last will permit men who enter well qualified therefor to study 
and do research as is best for them, instead of scoring four courses; 
but as Dean Chase says, “both teachers and students continue to 
think in terms of courses, not in terms of progress and mastery of a 
field of knowledge. It is hoped that the new definition will result 
in a change of attitude.” 

It is very much to be hoped, for in this matter the Graduate School, 
far from keeping ahead, has not kept pace with the college. These 
changes are wise and will do good; but they will not solve the prob- 
lem of separating the future creative scholars into a distinct body 
that will have a greater attraction for ambitious men of talent; 
and I commend to the consideration of the Governing Boards, and 
of all others interested in the progress of the university, the 
plan for a Society of Fellows, composed of a limited number 
of the most brilliant young men that can be found, with the 
guidance and companionship of professors who have achieved 
eminence. Such an atmosphere should carry intellectual contagion 
beyond anything now in this country. To be thoroughly effec- 
tive the society should be well endowed, but where conviction of 
value is strong and enduring the means of execution is sometimes 
forthcoming... . 

A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, 
Annual Report of the President, Harvard University, 1930-31 
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Has EpvuCATION FAILED THE SOUTH? 


... We in America are singularly like Soviet Russia in this re- 
spect. We are in the habit of enshrouding the word education with a 
sort of mysterious power. No matter what broadsides are flung 
at certain aspects of learning, either higher or lower, it is a rare 
critic indeed who does not point to some particular brand of education 
as the Messiah to lead us out of the Wilderness into the Promised 
Land. As a people, we believe that if we can acquire knowledge 
we may expect to adjust the face of the world automatically. 

The southern states have shared this faith in education to a con- 
siderable extent since the Civil War, especially since the opening 
of the twentieth century. But has the South been better able to 
cope with its basic economic and social problems by virtue of the 
attempt to improve the quality of education possible for its citizens?.. . 

The educational tradition in the South is a classical one. In the 
early days, education was the privilege of the gentleman. Although 
that gentleman had a certain tradition of patronage and took some 
share in political and social affairs, his method of dealing with them 
was likely to be far removed from any training instilled by his study 
of philosophy, literature, and the arts.... 

Whatever the reason, it has been and still is possible for a student 
to go through course after course, presumably to prepare himself to 
live in some southern Middletown, without ever having dealt with 
such important matters as industrial and agricultural problems, 
or the problems of race relationships. What is more serious, he 
may have acquired no adequate intellectual equipment for meeting 
situations where these issues are involved. And what issues is the 
young southerner likely to meet which do not touch either industry, 
agriculture, or race?... 

Where is there guidance for achieving the necessary attitude of 
mind? After all, that is the problem with which the “new educa- 
tion” is concerned. The South has not been a field in which much 
experimentation has been carried on. However, there are two 
exceptions which may perhaps point the way. For the last ten 
years some ten to fifteen young women from the new industrial cen- 
ters of the section have left their tools and workshops and have 
attended the Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women Workers in 
Industry. There they have spent eight weeks studying the problems 
of industrial America. For the last five years, twenty to thirty 
industrial women have gone each summer to the Southern Summer 
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School for Women Workers in Industry, where they have spent 
six weeks studying primarily the economic problems of the South. 
A few students have gone on for longer courses of study at the 
Brookwood Labor College. These courses are not vocational, 
but are designed to give industrial workers who expect to return to 
their trades an understanding of the nature of industrial change and 
some notion of how necessary adjustments can be made at the 
least social cost.... 

It may be that other types of educational institutions will take a 
cue from these rather modest beginnings. Certainly, unless some 
new attack be grafted on general education, the whole process is 
likely to dissipate its force in motions which have no vital connec- 
tion with life. As far as the South is concerned, the regeneration of 
education to meet the problems of today will require all the intellec- 
tual vigor and sweet humanism of which the section has long boasted. 

Lois MacDoNALD 
Journal of the American Association of University Women, vol. xxv, no. 2 


ScIENCE AND FAITH—THEIR CLAIMS IN CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION 


... It is a sign of our cultural dividedness and immaturity that the 
new faiths consistent with the spirit of modern science are not recog- 
nized as faiths at all. That word is applied almost exclusively to the 
faiths that are obsolete among educated folks, or rapidly becoming 
so. If one were to seek a reason for this inconsistency it probably 
is to be found in the fact that the spirit and methods of science have 
been applied in so small degree to human nature and institutions, 
while they have been very thoroughly and consistently applied to 
the description, understanding, and control of physical forces. 
When the scientific spirit is applied to economic, political, family, 
and personal life as thoroughly as it has been to the stars and to 
coal-tar, there is strong probability that man’s vision of poten- 
tialities just around the corner from the actual will be greatly en- 
hanced. In other words, new faiths pointing the way to desirable 
human reconstructions just beyond the present actualities will 
flourish in the atmosphere of scientific treatment. At present, 
however, ovr faiths have not as yet caught up with our science. 
Our generation is long on “how to do,” but distinctly short on “‘what 
is worth doing.” 

The failure of the present age to develop its impulses on a parity 
with its techniques results in a noteworthy slackness and uncertainty 
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in education. In sharp contrast with our fathers’ fathers we are not 
sure about the objectives which we ought to seek. They had a 
definite conception of reality and clear blue-prints for the way of 
life which was in accord with that system of reality. Everything 
in their world hung together. Even science lifted its voice in proof 
and praise of God. The light that glowed upon terrestrial concerns 
from the world of pure existence, pure truth, and pure goodness 
showed the way to definite and exacting paths of conduct. 

In contrast with the unity of that old world of faith our own is 
sprawling, disintegrated, and wavering. The old faiths are dead 
and we have found no new ones to take their place. Accordingly, 
our education is lacking in direction. It possesses no sureness of 
touch. It is not integrated. It lacks punch and power. 

Under the circumstances, what may be done? Certainly we can 
not force a mechanical union between the old faiths that are out of 
touch with our scientific knowledge and methods. The only alter- 
native is to explore our experience, clarify our knowledge of our own 
impulses, and set them in a position to guide our activities. ... 

However, it may be worth while to point out a few major lines of 
human impulse and aspiration which are at present operating and of 
which we deserve to be made more acutely conscious. 

Of these the first that may be mentioned is a faith in the possi- 
bility of improving the larger political relationships among man- 
kind. Such a faith comes up to the specifications that it be of a piece 
with experience and reasonably possible of realization. The thought- 
ful study of international affairs reveals the desirability of new atti- 
tudes and new political and economic ties among the nations of the 
world. Moreover, the first steps in the realization of such a con- 
summation have already been taken... . 

Faith in the possibility of improving social organization in its 
more comprehensive patterns is a legitimate faith for educators in 
this generation. It is not a dream of distant and unattainable 
things, but an impulse to action with respect to something that is 
visible in its larger outlines even today. It is a faith that is already 
passing into the stage of being instrumental and put into operation. 
That faith ought to be at the core of every curriculum and of all 
the attitudes of every school in the Western world. 

Another item in the catalogue of living faiths is a belief in the 
possibility and desirability of substantial improvement of the con- 
dition and welfare of mankind through change and adjustment in 
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the economic order.... We need faith, steady and unwavering, in 
the potential improvability of human society through the wiser and 
more equitable distribution of the products of collective activity. 
Faith in a better management of the economic life represents the 
dynamic impulse to bring such improvement about. Such faith 
should be placed squarely in the midst of the current school ex- 
perience. 

Still another major aspect of modern faith must be the belief that 
better citizens can be created who will manage better the civic 
affairs of the community. The impulse to the creation of citizens 
has up to now been almost exclusively devoted to setting up in the 
young attitudes of narrow and provocative nationalism. The 
future must expand the impulse of citizenship and vitalize it with 
reference to the daily necessities of honest, efficient, public-spirited 
management of community affairs. At present, by and large, we do 
not seem to believe in the possibilities of political health and effi- 
ciency. We are supine before the organized forces of corruption 
and personal advantage. And that condition will never change until 
the conception of what it means to be a citizen will be made to take 
its place with compelling force and power in the minds of citizens, 
young and old. Full appreciation of what citizenship means, 
full understanding of its effective exercise and dynamic impulse 
toward its realization represent an element of faith which deserves 
to be stimulated and vitalized.... The chief end and business of all 
education is the creation of human personalities. The chief item of 
educational faith is the belief that personalities can be constructively 
conditioned by the experience which education may provide. The 
teacher, the curriculum, and the methods of instruction employed 
are for nothing else than for the creation of persons who can and 
will be competent and effective in the good works of social adminis- 
tration and individual functioning. Personality can be improved 
through the means of conditioning the individual that are available— 
that must serve as one of the major tenets of a modern faith. 

At present education with us is hindered from attaining more than 
a formal efficiency because the purposes and impulses of education 
are not clear. The old faiths have largely lost their hold. New ones 
to take their place have not yet been created. With all the wealth 
of scientfic knowledge of the educative process which is available we 
are going to no place in particular because we aren’t sure of the larger 
objectives that we ought to seek. The most urgent thing to be 
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accomplished in education today is not the extension of technical 
knowledge of the processes of education, but a clear delineation of 
the direction in which the procedures of education are to lead... . 


EDWARD HARTMAN REISNER 
School and Society, vol. xxxv, no. 890 


THE PROBLEM OF INTEREST AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


One of the most painful dilemmas of education lies in the conflict 
between the doctrine of interest and the doctrine of preparation 
—‘‘preparation for life.” 

According to the doctrine of interest, no one, at any age, does or 
can learn anything effectively—that is, for long retention, with 
real understanding and appreciation, or for constructive application 
in thinking and living—unless he learns it under the stimulus of an 
immediate, active, self-felt interest... . 

This platitude, however, seems seldom to have reached the ears 
of those who establish and administer schools and colleges and 
educational systems. Their attention is fixed today, as always in 
the past, almost exclusively on the other doctrine—that of prepara- 
tion for life... . 

I have conceded parenthetically that the doctrine or objective 
of preparation must come in during the later years of the educative 
process. Adolescents are approaching adult living and must be 
prepared for it, must be initiated, like the young savage, into that 
knowledge, including much essentially worthless knowledge, which 
our tribe esteems. We cannot expect that all of them will be inter- 
ested in all of it; perhaps we ought even to rejoice that they are 
healthily uninterested in a good deal of it. Nevertheless they must 
be initiated. On the other hand, if we give any real allegiance to 
the doctrine of interest, we believe that whatever parts of that 
knowledge they acquire under mere compulsion and without self-felt 
interest will be matter of rote memory only, and not even that for long, 
and will be without vital savor, significance, or utility in their lives. 
The dilemma is very real and difficult... . 

But is this dilemma really insoluble, at the college level, let us say? 
It may seem particularly hopeless to begin with the colleges, but it 
seems necessary to do so, because even those progressive preparatory 
schools which are eager to attack the problem at the secondary level 
are held helplessly in leash by the college entrance requirements, 
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formulated wholly, of course, in terms of preparation—not even for 
life but for college. ... 

It remains to summarize the changes which the faculty of a college 
of liberal arts and sciences would have to authorize in order to put such 
ideas as these into effect. Those changes are not very numerous 
after all, though some of them may seem to the academic mind 
revolutionary. 

(1) Admissions would have to be based upon established, self-felt 
intellectual interests instead of College Entrance Board Examina- 
tions or high-school certification. This may sound simple enough, 
but in reality it is extremely difficult. It would mean making ad- 
mission an individual rather than a routine and mechanical procedure. 
It would involve the use of aptitude and achievement tests, per- 
sonnel questionnaires, and the personal interview instead of, or in 
addition to, those certificates and examinations which at present 
are chiefly relied upon. Incidentally it would involve a larger and 
more highly paid staff (more highly paid because of the superior 
quality of judgment demanded) in the admissions office, and would 
mean, therefore, a considerable increase in expense at this point. 

(2) Student advisement would have to be taken seriously—a 
thing which no college I know of is doing now, in spite of the pro- 
fessions and relatively superior performance of some. Advisement 
will be taken seriously when it is recognized as one of the most 
important and valuable functions which any teacher can perform, 
which I believe to be the simple fact in the matter. If this were 
recognized, the successful performance of the advisory function 
would regularly be rewarded by increases of salary, promotions in 
rank, and professional esteem—none of which things is accorded to 
it at present in any American college by either the administration 
or the faculty. Until such rewards begin to be accorded the ad- 
visory function will in general continue to go begging and to be 
slighted as it does and is at present. 

(3) The advisers would have to be given full power and dis- 
cretion to build an individual curriculum for every entering student, 
centered about his individual interest or interests, and to modify 
that program from time to time as his interests augmented or changed, 
drawing freely upon all the institution’s resources in the way of curricu- 
lum and personnel. This would mean sweeping away nearly the 
whole of the accumulated mass of requirements, prescriptions, and 

restrictions which now tie the hands of every advisory officer when 
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he tries to fit the college to the student. To those of us who frequent 
faculty meetings this may seem the most revolutionary proposal of all. 
Such a program may seem at the present writing merely academic— 
quite hopeless of realization. Yet this is a period of many innova- 
tions in colleges, and those who are familiar with the various experi- 
ments being tried will see at once that a number of them include 
different parts of the foregoing proposals. I think it not unlikely 
that within the next twenty to fifty years some institution will find 
the courage and means to adopt some such plan as a whole. And, 
of course, I believe that if and when that happens the educational 
results will be so demonstrably superior as to compel imitation. 
Max McConn 
Progressive Education, vol. viii, no. 8 


FREEDOM IN THE UNIVERSITY! 


... Freedom in the university means the freedom to study not only 
the biological implications of the physical structure of a fish but 
also the human implications of the economic structure of society. 
It means freedom from the prejudices of section, race, or creed; 
it means a free compassion of her sons for all people in need of justice 
and brotherhood. It means the freedom of the liberated spirit to 
understand sympathetically those who misunderstand freedom and 
would strike it down. It means the freedom for consideration of 
the plight of unorganized and inarticulate peoples in an unorganized 
world in which powerful combinations and high-pressure lobbies 
work their special will on the general life. In the university should 
be found the free voice not only for the unvoiced millions but also 
for the unpopular and even the hated minorities. Its platform should 
never be an agency of partisan propaganda but should ever be a fair 
forum of free opinion. Freedom should never mean a loss of the sense 
of lawful and moral responsibility to the trustees and the people from 
whom the university came and to whom her life returns manifold... . 

Finally freedom of the university means freedom of the scholar 
to find and report the truth honestly without interference by the 
university, the state, or any interests whatever. If a scholar be 
enlisted by the state for research on a mooted issue, though such 
scholarly and independent report may be imputed to the university 
as an institution by powerful lobbies opposed to the report, the 
university will stand by the right of the state to enlist the scholar 


! The full text is in the Educational Record. 
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and the freedom of the scholar to make the report, whatever be the 
consequences. The real destruction of the university would come 
from the university administration’s interference or any other inter- 
ference with the report. Without such freedom of research we 
would have no university and no democracy.... 
FRANK PORTER GRAHAM, 
School and Society, vol. xxxiv, nos. 886, 887 


CRITICISM OF YOUTH” 


. Unconcern for standards of excellence and over-concern for 
the quick satisfaction of one’s own immediate personal conveniences 
and desires have combined to undermine that very desirable respect 
for age, for accomplishment, for excellence, and for high standards 
which have long marked, and should always mark, the cultivated 
gentleman. Probably the anti-philosophies and the pseudo-psy- 
chologies which are so widely diffused just now, and which are having 
such deplorable effects upon the instruction offered and training 
given, particularly in the elementary and secondary schools, have, 
consciously or unconsciously, played a large part in effecting these 
changes. Doubtless the careless and unconventional dress and the 
careless and unconventional speech of teachers and older persons 
have been seized upon as examples not unworthy of imitation. 
Whatever the causes may be, their results are deplorable, and there 
is need of a constant and strong emphasis on those personal habits 
which manifest themselves in good manners. 

The virtually complete abdication of the family as a primary 
and controlling factor in education, together with the substantial 
collapse of the educational influence of the Protestant churches, 
have combined to put upon the school a burden and a responsibility 
which it cannot bear and should not be asked to bear. Education 
has its beginning in the family, and it is merely to give formal in- 
struction as part of the educational process that the school has 
been brought into existence. In no sense can the school be asked to 
bear the whole burden of that educational process. The moment 
that family influence and oversight disappear and the church, on one 
ground or another, allows itself to be pushed aside, there is nothing 
left of the formal educational process but the school, which is, and 
always must be, limited in its scope and partial in its influence. 
The cynical observer who is responsible for the statement that the 
school has become probably the least injurious influence to which 
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youth is now exposed, no doubt presented an extreme point of view, 
but it is one which increasingly finds expression. The truth is that 
the school draws upon itself criticism, not so much by reason of 
what it fails to offer or accomplish in its own proper sphere, but by 
reason of its inability and incapacity to do the work of the school, 
the family, and the church combined. If the family cannot and 
will not meet that responsibility which belongs to it, and if the 
church continues to fail in its educational duty, nothing will be 
more certain than the gradual disappearance from society of those 
traits and influences in education which it is the business of the 
family and the church to foster and to strengthen. 

The young American of the present generation is often sharply 
criticized because of his alleged lack of interest in public affairs 
and his alleged lack of participation in the nation’s political life. 
Such criticisms tempt to a more or less lengthy discussion which 
would be out of place in this Annual Report. It may be suggested, 
however, that the youth of this generation, being without the asso- 
ciations and the memories of their elders, find no little difficulty 
in understanding just what present-day political differences and 
discussions in the United States are all about, and just what would 
happen, if anything, should a group of public officials bearing one 
party name be substituted for a group of public officials bearing 
another party name. In short, the sheer hypocrisy of present-day 
party divisions and discussions in the United States is certainly 
as much to blame as any one thing can be for the alleged lack of 
interest on the part of American youth in American public life. 
The old-fashioned notion that political parties are organized and 
conducted to present, to defend, and to exhibit certain definite 
principles believed to be sound and of high public importance, has 
given way to the highly theoretical notion, mistakenly called prac- 
tical, that the sole aim of a political party is to get the preferment 
and the power which attach to public office for as many as possible 
of those who enroll themselves in its ranks, without any regard 
whatever to fundamental principles of public life and policy. Con- 
tentious questions must, at all hazard, be kept out of sight and 
hearing. In other words, the one thing about which political parties 
must not contend is a contentious question. They must contend 
only for the purpose of getting and holding public office. 

NICHOLAS MurRRAY BUTLER, 
Annual Report of the President of Columbia University, 1930-31 
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COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 


Cooperative Research; A Discussion Held upon the Occasion of the 
Dedication of The Brookings Institution Building. The Brookings 
Institution, 1931. 

The Brookings Institution, in celebrating in May, 1931, the dedica- 
tion of its fine new building, devoted one whole morning to a dis- 
cussion on ‘Possibilities of Cooperation between Research Institu- 
tions and of Coordination of Government and Independent Research 
Agencies.’’ Jt has now issued the four papers given on this occasion 
and the full discussion which followed them, all speakers and all 
participants in the discussion being well-known workers in the field 
of the social sciences. 

It is evident that the possibilities of such cooperation are great 
and are being increasingly developed. Indeed one of the speakers 
thinks that ‘‘the present scene somewhat resembles a frontier gold 
rush,” the different research agencies being occupied with staking 
out wide claims and looking askance at others wishing to enter the 
same field. On the other hand we learn of many extraordinarily 
fine cooperative enterprises in progress or in prospect among universi- 
ties, research institutes, government bureaus, and other agencies 
interested in research. The Institute of Pacific Relations reports 
that its experience, though brief, “has proved the possibility and the 
value of cooperation among research institutions in widely separated 
lands, staffed by men of different race, language, and color, but 
united in the common bond of scientific research,’’ and feels that the 
advantages of cooperation ‘“‘perhaps are most obvious in the field of 
international relations.” But reports of cooperative research 
going on in this country in problems of law, of agriculture, of muni- 
cipal government, etc., show that it can produce valuable results 
at home as well as abroad. 

That there are dangers inherent in these very possibilities, all 
agree. Since “‘all significant research is done by individuals’ who 
do their best work on their own problems, the research institution 
must not deflect such men into work planned by others nor detach 
them for any length of time from the university, “which in the past 
has proved the most favorable environment for true original re- 
search’ and where their influence and example are needed to bring 
young workers into the field, nor should they be burdened with ad- 
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ministrative duties. It should only help ‘in freeing, equipping, 
facilitating, and encouraging the individual researcher.”’ On the 
other hand one speaker has found ‘‘that there is a real something 
over and beyond individual thinking which we have been able to 
achieve by reason of the cooperative type of enterprise which we 
have been organizing’ and that he has had his “thinking corrected 
and new lines of thought opened” by such work. And another says: 
“If a master-plan for the development of research were first pre- 
pared by those most competent in a given field or problem, you or I 
might see the chance of doing certain parts of that work in which 
we were particularly interested; we should be more confident of 
solid achievement from the fact that our work was part of a strategic 
plan.’ So the individual investigator must look to his laurels. 
The prestige and material rewards of research should not be such as to 
attract men of lesser caliber. We are warned of the distrust felt in 
Europe “of the great and increasing number of American pro- 
fessors ‘researching’ for brief periods on the vital problems of other 
lands.” 

Government research workers have unsurpassed advantages for 
gathering facts, but cannot, alas! always interpret them in the light 
of scientific economics. Many influential men fail to see ‘the 
necessary conflict between the business-profit point of view and the 
national-welfare point of view.’ Instances are noted in which 
facts carefully collected by government research workers are left 
unpublished because, although valuable to “farmers, merchants, 
manufacturers, and society as a whole,” it is feared they may “‘be 
damaging to the future markets.’ Here the research institution 
steps in ready to utilize such material in the interests of the public 
and to represent ‘‘that broad social-economic point of view which 
is essential if we are to find our way out of our present dilemma.” 

It is gratifying to learn of an important piece of research in muni- 
cipal standards in which a number of agencies, both publicly and 
privately supported, and of voluntary associations of practical workers 
in city government, have collaborated harmoniously and whose con- 
clusions are being tried out practically in several cities before a final 
report is made, a kind of “laboratory testing’? which must prove 
most valuable, also of requests coming from departments of state 
and city governments to universities or research institutions for help 
in studying certain problems of penology or of constitutional de- 
velopment, as well as from a congressional committee for assistance 
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in framing legislation to provide for a modern budget system. Such 
requests for help sometimes come indirectly, such assistance is often 
best given without publicity; it is reward enough for the real scholar 
to see the results of his researches put to the test of practical use. 
So we may begin to hope that our chaotic state, county, and city 
governments will sometime be led into paths of order and efficiency, 
and we gladly endorse the plea that the results of such investiga- 
tions should be published in a form accessible and intelligible to 
all who might make use of them. 
MarIAN P. WHITNEY 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


Who’s Who in American Education, Volume III, published by the 
Robert C. Cook Co., New York. 


In the preface, it is stated that not all of the prominent educators 
in the United States are included, since this would imply the selection 
of suitable names from 800,000 school teachers and 60,000 college 
professors, that the compilation is difficult, since nearly all of the very 
prominent educators are listed in from one to ten other biographical 
directories. ‘Achievements of general interest are listed at the end 
of many sketches, but most educators gave us the information rather 
reluctantly.” 

The Case Method of Instruction, A Related Series of Articles, 
edited by Cecil E. Fraser; McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 
and London, 1931, pp. 165. 

Contains fifteen very brief chapters by as many writers describing 
the case method of instruction in the fields of economics, finance, 
business administration, and related subjects. 


The Training of College Teachers, edited by William S. Gray, 
Proceedings of the Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions, 1930, Vol. II; University of Chicago Press, pp. 242, 
$2.00. (To be reviewed in a later issue.) 

Religion in Higher Education, edited by Milton C. Towner; 
University of Chicago Press, 1931, pp. 327, $3.00. (To be reviewed 
in a later issue.) 

The Reading Abilities of College Students, by Alvin C. Eurich; 
University of Minnesota Press, 1931, pp. 208, $2.50. 

Higher Education Faces the Future, A Symposium, edited by 
Paul Arthur Schilpp; Horace Liveright, New York, pp. 408, $3.00. 
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Culture and Education in America, by Harold Rugg; Harcourt 
Brace and Co., New York, 1931, pp. 404. 

A Bibliography of Bibliographies in Electrical Engineering, 
Katharine Maynard, Editor; Special Libraries Association, 1931. 


Constitutional Development of the League of Nations, by Paul K. 
Walp; University of Kentucky Press, 1931. 


University of London, Regulations and Courses for Internal 
Students. 

University of London, Regulations for External Students. 

University of London, Calendar for 1931-32, 987 pages. 


University of London, Matriculation and School Examinations, 
Council, Regulations for the Session 1931-32. 
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STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND 
ENGINEERING OF NORTH CAROLINA 


REPORT ON THE DISMISSAL OF 
DEAN CARL C. TAYLOR 

On June 8, 1931, the Trustees of the State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering of North Carolina, upon the recommendation of the 
President, Dr. E. C. Brooks, abolished the position of Dean of the 
Graduate School. The duties were transferred to a committee from 
the departments of Agriculture, Engineering, and Textiles, and the 
courses in Rural Sociology were transferred to the department of 
Rural Economics. By these acts Dr. Carl C. Taylor, a member of the 
faculty since 1920 and Dean of the Graduate School since 1923, was 
eliminated. The only reason given for the recommendation was the 
greatly reduced appropriations allowed by the Legislature which did 
not adjourn until late in May. The same Legislature had also voted 
to consolidate the University, the State College, and the State 
College for Women into a greater University of North Carolina under 
a plan to be worked out by a committee of representatives of the 
institutions and other appointed members. 

The action of the Trustees was not unanimous either in the Execu- 
tive Committee which first considered the matter or in the full Board 
which met later in the same day. At least two of the five members 
of the Executive Committee present protested vigorously at the 
summary action and advocated postponement until the committee on 
consolidation had reported. One trustee indicated his fear that some 
of the industrial interests whom Dr. Taylor had offended by his views 
of social justice were, in part at least, responsible for the recommenda- 
tion. The full Board, a cumbersome body of eighty-seven members 
(eighty-five elected by the Legislature and two ex-officio), followed 
the routine practice of approving the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent. Dr. Taylor’s salary, however, was continued until October 1, 
a period of three months. No record vote seems to have been taken. 

The dismissal met with much unfavorable comment. About one 
hundred members of the graduating class signed a protest, and 
many newspapers and citizens criticized the action. In fact, of all 
the newspapers examined, daily and weekly, only three gave even 
qualified approval. Later several organizations adopted resolutions 
in condemnation. While Dr. Taylor made no appeal to the Associa- 
tion of University Professors some of his friends acted promptly and 
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the matter was referred to Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure. At the request of the chairman, Professor S. A. Mitchell of 
the University of Virginia, Professor Holland Thompson of the 
College of the City of New York undertook the investigation. Pro- 
fessor Thompson, who is now a member of Committee A, is a native 
of North Carolina and through annual visits to the state has kept 
himself informed on educational, social, and economic developments. 
He reported to the Chairman of the Committee on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure as follows: 


I spent a part of the week of July 13, and practically all of the week 
of July 20, investigating the dismissal of Dean Taylor of the State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering. During that time I inter- 
viewed at considerable length more than thirty persons, including Dr. 
Brooks and Dr. Taylor; members of the trustees, of the administra- 
tive staff, and of the faculty of State College; members of the faculties 
of other state institutions; state officials, newspaper editors, re- 
porters who had followed the story, and interested citizens. In 
order to get the trend of popular sentiment, the matter was discussed 
casually with many more. I have since received letters and state- 
ments from several individuals whom I was not able to see while in 
North Carolina. The reports of various officials of the College for 
several years, and many newspaper clippings have been examined. I 
had also the advantage of discussing the case with Mr. Gerald W. 
Johnson, who made an independent investigation for the Baltimore 
Evening Sun. Unfortunately the Governor, who is ex-officio chairman 
of the Trustees, was outside the state during my stay in Raleigh. 


Early in the investigation it was apparent that the plea of economy 
as the sole motive was not generally accepted, and various individuals 
offered additional or supplementary explanations. Further investiga- 
tion confirmed the view that the case was complex, the resultant of 
forces which cannot be understood without some account of the 
institution and of the parties to the controversy. Dr. Brooks and Dr. 
Taylor were exceedingly frank, discussing the matter in much detail. 
Both Mr. Johnson and I were impressed by the striking agreement of 
their stories in broad outline. In emphasis and interpretation they 
were far apart. 


The many explanations offered may be summed up as follows: 


1. The pressing need for reduction of expenditures, owing to 
reduced appropriations for support. 
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2. The question whether there is justification for an elaborate 
Graduate School at the State College. 

3. The liberalism of Dr. Taylor’s religious views, which were said 
to have aroused some opposition. 

4. Dr. Taylor’s views on social and economic questions had 
aroused opposition among the representatives of certain industries. 

5. Differences in the temperament, attitudes, and ideals of 
President Brooks and Dr. Taylor, resulting in disagreements and 
friction over a period of years. 

6. Opposition to the merger of the state institutions of higher 
education on the part of Dr. Brooks, and fear of Dr. Taylor’s possible 
influence in the consolidated University of North Carolina. 

Some explanation of the background may be in order. The 
institution was opened in 1889 as the North Carolina College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, which name in 1917 was changed to 
the North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering. 
For years the leadership was rather ineffective, and while some good 
work was done, the institution lagged behind other state institutions 
both in standards and attendance. Since the election of Dr. Brooks 
in 1923 both have been raised. The catalogue for 1930-31 shows 1868 
students in residence, of whom 71 were listed as graduates. Counting 
irregulars, extension and summer students, and those in short courses 
not carrying college credit, the total registration was 8210. 

Dr. Taylor, a native of Iowa, received his master’s degree from 
Texas and his doctorate from Missouri. He has also attended 
summer courses at Columbia and Chicago. Before coming to North 
Carolina he taught at Texas and Missouri, and temporarily at Mt. 
Holyoke. He came to State College as Professor of Economics and 
Sociology in 1920, and soon became an influential figure. In 1922 he 
was elected professor at Cornell but was given leave for the next term 
to wind up his work at State College. This leave was extended to the 
second term, and in 1923, the trustees of State College, unwilling to 
see him go—particularly as reorganization of the college was pend- 
ing—independently secured his release from Cornell and raised his 
salary. At this time Dr. Taylor was frequently mentioned for the 
presidency but discouraged the idea, and advocated the election of 
Dr. Brooks, then State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Dr. Brooks is a graduate of Trinity College (now a part of Duke 
University) and spent one year at Columbia. He has had successful 
experience in the public school system, as a subordinate in the 
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State Department of Education, and was once editor of an educational 
magazine. He was Professor of Education at Trinity College 1907-19, 
and State Superintendent of Public Instruction 1919-23. In those 
years he was regarded as an independent thinker of liberal tendencies, 
and his vigorous advocacy of measures to improve the educational 
system of the state won applause from those interested in educational 
progress. Some, qualified to judge, rate him as the most effective 
Superintendent the state has ever had. At the same time he dis- 
played much political tact and acumen, and was frequently mentioned 
as a possible candidate for governor. 

During the first two years at State College (1923-25) Dr. Brooks 
leaned heavily upon Dr. Taylor, who was made Dean of the Graduate 
School, titular Vice President, Chairman of the Faculty Council, and 
of the most important committees, and Director of the Bureau of 
Economic and Social Research. These many marks of confidence 
aroused some jealousy in the Faculty and led to the charge that ‘Dr. 
Taylor was running the College.” 

Apparently the first rift grew out of the resignation, under pressure, 
of the popular Dean of Agriculture. His friends charged Dr. Taylor 
with the responsibility. He, however, asserts that he had nothing to 
do with the case but that Dr. Brooks allowed him to bear the odium 
in order to save himself. During the next two years relations were 
not so close though there was no open break. The office of Vice 
President was abolished, however, and it was announced that the 
postion of Chairman of the Faculty Council would rotate. (It has 
been held, however, by the same individual since the change.) Later 
the appropriation for the Bureau of Economic and Social Research 
was discontinued leaving Dr. Taylor’s title simply Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School, though he continued to teach a reduced schedule in 
Sociology. Dr. Brooks no longer took counsel with Dr. Taylor so 
freely. 

About 1927 (both gentlemen are distinctly weak on dates) Dr. 
Brooks says that he became critical of the policy and management of 
the Graduate School. In the college catalogue for 1930, pages 155- 
161, the following excerpts appear which deal with the Graduate 
School: ‘‘The State College is anxious... to train men for leader- 
ship in the future development of the state. There is no reason why 
the College should not serve the whole South.... If an outstand- 
ing graduate school of agriculture, industry, science, and business is 
not provided . .. the institutions of higher learning in this section 
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of the country must look elsewhere for trained men as college teachers, 
investigators, and leaders.... The facilities for research at North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering afte ex- 
ceptional.... The college is preparing to offer the degrees of 
Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Science in the very near future.” 
In addition to courses in Agriculture and in technical subjects there 
were 22 courses offered in Economics, 19 in Sociology, and 59 in 
Education. (Some of the courses lasted only one quarter of the 
college year.) Minors were offered in English, Modern Languages, 
and History. Many of the degrees awarded were in non-technical 
subjects. Some departments, however, were not prepared to offer 
graduate courses; laboratory and library facilities were limited, and 
the registration was disappointing. 

While Dr. Taylor was losing the favor of Dr. Brooks he was gaining 
professionally and in popular esteem. His books, particularly his 
volume on Rural Sociology, were well received over the whole country 
and he was a frequent contributor to the journals of various learned 
societies and also to those with a wide appeal. He identified himself 
with Raleigh and the state, bought or built a house, and gave lavishly 
of his time and his unflagging energy to various causes. He frequently 
spoke to farmers’ organizations and, at the request of the governor, 
gave much time to the organization of cooperative associations for the 
orderly marketing of cotton, tobacco, and peanuts. In some years he 
spoke a hundred times or more. As a result of all these activities 
Dr. Taylor became exceedingly well known, both inside and out- 
side of the state. Several of the individuals interviewed seriously 
suggested that this favorable publicity was not pleasing to the 
administration. 

Dr. Taylor is interested in social questions, and was president 
(1927) of the North Carolina Conference for Social Service, an organi- 
zation anathema to the reactionaries. The self-appointed spokesman 
of reaction in the state is David Clark, editor of the Textile Bulletin, 
of Charlotte, N.C. To Mr. Clark any one suggesting that the present 
economic system is not perfect, or that the state has any concern with 
hours or conditions of labor, thereby proves himself a “red,” and a 
dangerous citizen. Mr. Clark is an alumnus and a trustee of State 
College, but was not elected to the new joint board which will control 
the merged institutions. He is interested in athletics as well as in 
social and economic questions, and clashed with Dr. Taylor on the 
question of alumni vs. faculty control. How much influence he 
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exerts is uncertain. His periodical is not an organ, but a private 
enterprise, and some of the textile men repudiate his unbelievably 
medieval utterances, though his paper seems to flourish. He has 
occasionally criticized Dr. Taylor’s utterances, and later exulted over 
his removal. He has, however, attacked various professors at the 
university much oftener, although without effect. 

There is no charge that Dr. Taylor attempted to form or lead an 
anti-Brooks faction in the college, though his name was sometimes 
mentioned as a possible president, should Dr. Brooks’ health grow 
worse. Disagreements, some petty, others more important, con- 
tinued to arise. There was disagreement over the question of ath- 
letics, between a group of the alumni and the Faculty Committee, and 
in the rather confused situation, the two men were at odds upon some 
points. 

Student opposition to compulsory military training arose. Dr. 
Brooks says that he was attempting to forestall this by permitting 
the deans of the various schools to excuse any one with a plausible 
claim, but nevertheless a group of students presented a paper in 
form of an ultimatum. Dr. Brooks believed that Dr. Taylor was 
responsible for the communication. While the latter never made a 
secretof his opposition to compulsion, my investigation seemed to show 
that another member of the faculty was the adviser of the students. 
Dr. Taylor asserts that he did not even know that the so-called 
“ultimatum” was in existence. It should be said in this connection 
that the most unbending opponent of compulsion on the campus, 
the Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., has continued to hold the confidence 
and support of Dr. Brooks. Before this time the former reliance 
and confidence reposed in Dr. Taylor by Dr. Brooks had changed to 
distrust and active dislike. The events of 1930-31 probably had little 
influence except to strengthen the feeling already existing. One 
case, however, had such wide publicity of an unfortunate sort that it 
may have had some effect upon the trustees and the public. 

A somewhat erratic student, rummaging in the Library, found an 
unpublished Master's thesis in Education dealing with the problem 
of cheating in colleges. The young man published a sensational ar- 
ticle containing some of this material relating to State College, 
taken out of its context, and the institution received much undesirable 
publicity. The campus was stirred to indignation, and the student 
was brought to trial before the Student Council charged with “de- 
faming the college.’’ The author of the article, claiming that preju- 
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dice against him was so strong that no student would act as his coun- 
sel, asked Dr. Taylor to appear for him. Moved by his plea, and find- 
ing that such appearance was not forbidden by the by-laws of the 
council, Dr. Taylor—perhaps unwisely—did so act and secured a 
verdict of acquittal. The newspaper headlines made it appear that 
Dr. Taylor had impugned the President’s veracity (which Dr. Taylor 
denies). The whole matter seems to have been badly handled. 

Some of those with whom I talked connected the dismissal with the 
impending merger of the three institutions. While the details of the 
plan have not been worked out, one purpose of the act is to secure 
greater centralization of authority and a certain fluidity of funds and 
personnel. Should the committee decide that all graduate work be 
done in Chapel Hill, perhaps both Dr. Taylor and the budget allot- 
ment for graduate work at State College might go also. It might 
happen that Dr. Taylor would have greater influence in the Greater 
University than Dr. Brooks. 

The economic, social, and educational progress of North Carolina 
during the first quarter of the century astonished the nation. The 
state, which had been hesitant and parsimonious, poured many 
millions into roads, schools, and other state institutions. The 
counties, towns, and other civil divisions caught the contagion and 
borrowed extensively, with consequent increase in taxation. So long 
as general conditions were prosperous there was little complaint, but 
the agricultural depression, floods, and drought, made it difficult for 
farmers to pay their taxes. 

In the Legislature of 1931 there was a real agrarian revolt. In 
order to reduce taxes on land the representatives of the farmers 
attempted to transfer the whole cost of the public schools to the state, 
which levies no taxes on land. Though they were not entirely 
successful, the Legislature was faced with the problem of raising 
millions of additional revenue in a time of agricultural and industrial 
depression. After wrangling for nearly five months (instead of the 
traditional sixty days) and cutting all appropriations to the bone, the 
lawmakers finally adjourned without providing sufficient revenue 
for even the reduced appropriations. The Budget Commission an- 
nounced that the reduced appropriations would be cut further to 
match the anticipated revenue. Dr. Brooks’ problem was a real one. 
He must cut $65,000, at least, from an appropriation already insuffi- 

cient. 

Possibly Dr. Brooks’ health entered as a factor into the situation. 
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At any rate he has not been well for several years, and twice at least 
has spent some time in a hospital. There is considerable testimony 
that, as his health has grown worse, he has become less tolerant of 
opposition, or even of simple differences of opinion, and more irascible 
and arbitrary. This suggestion was denied, however, more or less 
emphatically, by several of the many deans interviewed. Never- 
theless it was offered several times as a fact or an excuse, even by 
friends of Dr. Brooks. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. It is clear that President Brooks was forced to cut a budget 
already inadequate. It is so unusual, however, to reduce costs by 
dismissing the most distinguished member of a faculty, as Dr. Taylor 
was generally regarded, that it is impossible to accept the plea of 
economy as an adequate reason. In fact Dr. Brooks practically 
acknowledged both to Mr. Johnson and myself that economy was not 
the compelling reason. 

2. The wisdom of attempting to conduct an elaborate Graduate 
School at State College may well be questioned. 

3. Not the slightest evidence could be found that Dr. Taylor’s 
religious views had any influence in the matter. The criticism was 
never important or widespread, and died out long ago. His church 
(Christian) rallied to his support with enthusiasm. 

4. Specific proof that the industrial interests had any important 
influence in this case is lacking, though earnest efforts were made to 
find evidence, if such existed. It is unquestionably true that certain 
individuals, including one or more trustees, have criticized Dr. Taylor’s 
utterances from time to time, and were glad to see him go. Dr. 
Brooks states emphatically that he brushed these criticisms aside, 
justifying Dr. Taylor's right to express his opinions, and I have found 
no positive evidence to refute the statement. Several newspapermen 
who sought diligently for evidence of concerted interference likewise 
report failure. If Dr. Brooks was influenced, directly or indirectly, 
by these men it seems clear that their criticisms were only one of a 
number of factors. 

5. The fundamental reason for the action seems to be the tension 
which had developed between two able men differing widely in aims 
and temperament, and both concerned, one as president, one as dean, 
with the executive management of the college. Dr. Taylor was 
intense, outspoken, and impetuous—perhaps not always prudent— 
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popular with the students, and winning the plaudits of the press and 
the great body of the people by his power on the platform; Dr. 
Brooks is rather austere, with a keen sense of authority, burdened with 
the cares of office, and growing, perhaps, somewhat more conservative 
and increasingly positive with the passing years and continued ill- 
health. 

6. The suggestion that Dr. Brooks feared the influence of Dr. 
Taylor in the consolidated university does not seem to be important. 

These are the principal facts and impressions which I gathered in 
North Carolina, and the resulting conclusions. 


HOLLAND THOMPSON 


Approved for publication by the Committee on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, S. A. Mitchell, Chairman. 
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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, AUSTIN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR TRAINING 
EXECUTIVES 


In the fall of 1929, Northwestern University began a unique 
experiment in education. This was the training of a small group of 
carefully selected young men for executive positions in large business 
and industrial enterprises. These men were recipients of scholar- 
ships provided by the late Frederick C. Austin. 

Mr. Austin was convinced that in future generations the greatest 
form of organized human activity will be business. He was of the 
opinion that consolidations will go forward in every phase of business, 
but that such organizations will be successful only to the extent that 
competent leaders are trained for the more important executive 
positions. 

In pursuance of this, Mr. Austin deeded to the university property 
in the loop district of Chicago valued at several million dollars. 
The income from this property was to provide scholarships for 
“‘male persons of the Caucasian race, without reference to nationality, 
religion, or wealth, for the purpose of fitting the recipient to attain 
proficiency in business and industrial pursuits, having specially 
in mind the fitting of such persons for executive positions in large 
business and industrial enterprises.” 

Thirty Austin scholars are now on the campus, and next year there 
will be forty. 

It is specified that Austin scholars must enter Northwestern 
University as freshmen, with no advanced standing credits, except 
such as may be earned in the high school. All applicants must 
be in the upper tenth of their high-school classes in scholarship 
ability. They are given mental alertness tests and are examined 
in English composition. 

Since the object of the scholarship is to train men for managerial 
work, qualifications other than scholarship are emphasized. Stress 
is laid upon such qualities as leadership, originality, public speaking, 
physical health and development, popularity, and character. 

When and where have they been leaders? What have they done 
that exhibits originality? Have they actually made public addresses, 
are they actually able to say what they mean in a clear and incisive 
manner? Who has trusted them with responsibility and why? 
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What evidence of popularity or general esteem can actually be 
cited? These are some of the questions for which answers are sought. 

The question often is raised whether a boy interested in engineer- 
ing, journalism, chemical engineering, or some other form of technical 
training is eligible for an Austin scholarship. But the answer is 
fairly simple, providing the governing principle is kept in mind. 
The Austin foundation is designed to provide an opportunity for 
men who expect to enter the business world to do extensive work. 
It is not designed to provide technical training to fit men for 
particular professions. 

The student may take many courses in journalism, engineering, 
chemistry, or accounting if he so desires. Modern business in- 
volves many sciences and techniques. But the student must, 
in any event, follow those courses of study that will give him an 
understanding of modern business and fit him for executive work. 

There is no fixed course of study for Austin scholars. A special 
board of advisers has been created. This board has general over- 
sight of their studies. The college of liberal arts has permitted 
the board to set aside the regular requirements and to register the 
Austin scholars in such courses of study as seem best fitted to their 
individual needs. 

The Austin scholars live together in a dormitory, under the super- 
vision of a proctor. A new dormitory for their special use is now be- 
ing built on the campus and will be ready for occupancy next fall. 
The scholars are not permitted to join fraternities. They are en- 
couraged to participate in campus affairs, especially in those which 
have distinct values in the way of social and leadership training. 
Nearly all the scholars do some sort of remunerative work to help 
pay a part of their educational expenses. 


Extracts from article by WALTER DILL Scort, 
School and Society, vol. xxxiv, no. 883 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH A CHAPTER OFFICER IN A NORTHEASTERN 
COLLEGE 
From Chapter Officer: 

... After reading over your last communication containing the 
discussion of the activities of our Association at other institutions, 
it occurred to me that an outline of our activities here might be, as 
the physicians say, indicated. 

Two years ago the members here started a movement to increase 
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our membership and we have kept at it with results that have well 
been worth while. After getting the members to sign up, next, 
what to do? Last year we organized a chapter and held some four 
meetings. Many of the younger members seemed to think the 
chapter was the place to start with the reorganization of the university 
and opened up many rather controversial questions, and the com- 
plexion of the chapter was rather militant. We have a sympathetic 
Board of Trustees and the older members were agreed that we should 
first win the confidence of the faculty, administration, and Board 
of Trustees before starting any fight. This attitude now prevails. 
We look upon the Association as one which might come to our help 
in cases of extreme injustice, but such cases we expect will be handled 
by the Association rather than by the chapter. No cases are before 
us and none anticipated. We now regard our chapter as a means of 
discussing teaching problems, and a means of knowing of our col- 
leagues’ work. After organizing last year we appointed a Program 
Committee and this year we have had two meetings at which we have 
had addresses, one from the Head of the Department of Physics and 
another from the Head of the Department of Psychology. A great 
amount of interest was shown at these meetings, with discussions, 
and all attending felt they were well worth while. By such ad- 
dresses many of us feel we get a greater appreciation of the work 
done in other fields than our own.... 


From reply by General Secretary: 


. The conditions you describe are likely to be more or less 
typical. Of course, an outsider cannot judge how much or how 
little militancy on the part of a chapter may be justified or expedient, 
but it seems to me your letter represents a thoroughly wise attitude 
and that in general the maximum advantage to an institution and 
a chapter may be expected from working with the administration 
rather than against it. 


ELON COLLEGE, COMMITTEE A STATEMENT 


In June, 1923, Professor O. W. Johnson was elected Head of the 
Department of Education and Philosophy at Elon College, North 
Carolina. An expectancy of life tenure was held out but a definite 
promise in this respect was expressly avoided. In fact, it was the 
practice of the Trustees to elect teachers from year to year, and there 
appear to have been annual elections in Professor Johnson’s case. 
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During eight years, however, he was notified of election only twice, 
first in 1923, and again when the college made plans to enter the 
Southern Association. After his original election, the department 
was divided and Professor Johnson became head of the newly formed 
Department of Education. During his time of service at Elon 
College he was working for his Ph.D. degree. 

On February 18, 1930, the Board of Trustees voted that Pro- 
fessor Johnson be elected for one year, and that the Administrative 
Committee be instructed to inform him of dissatisfaction with his 
work. In March of the same year the Administrative Committee 
told Professor Johnson that there was some complaint concerning 
his work and his dealing with students, but that the committee 
could not tell when or where the difficulty arose. Professor Johnson 
states that a few days after this conference President W. A. Harper 
told him that the committee was anxious to have Dr. Johnson con- 
tinue his graduate work and secure his Doctor’s degree as soon as 
possible. In consequence he expended a considerable sum for this 
purpose, during 1930. 

On March 19, 1931, Professor Johnson received official notice that 
his services would not be needed after the scholastic year 1930-31. 

Dr. L. E. Smith has now succeeded Dr. Harper in the presidency, 
and correspondence about the case has been conducted with Presi- 
dent Smith. He concedes the accuracy of the foregoing state- 
ments with one exception. This has to do with the oral exchanges 
between the Administrative Committee and Professor Johnson, 
and President Harper and Professor Johnson. As to the latter, 
President Smith writes: ‘I have no way of establishing any con- 
versation that may have occurred between Dr. Harper, the former 
President, and Professor Johnson. Personally, I am not interested 
in hearsays and reports. In handling unpleasant matters that 
occurred before my administration I must of necessity be guided by 
the facts as I find them.” 

From the information in the Association’s hands, it seems a proper 
conclusion that Professor Johnson’s case was not handled according 
to the procedure which the Association approves. Determination 
to drop him was reached ex parte; he was not adequately advised of 
the nature of the charges against him; and at no time has he been 
offered a proper hearing. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admission announces the election of seventy- 
two active and twenty-seven junior members, as follows: 


University of Arizona, Elwin G. Wood; Beloit College, J. F. Crawford; 
Bethany College, Irvin T. Green; Brooklyn College, Harry Delson, Theodore A. 
Zunder; Colorado Agricultural College, Fred H. Leinbach; Colorado School of 
Mines, Arthur S. Adams; University of Delaware, Cyrus L. Day; University of 
Florida, Robert W. Huston; Greensboro College, Robert T. Dunstan, Conrad 
Lahser; Hunter College, Mary M. Fay, Katherine K. Schmidt; Johns Hopkins 
University, Roy M. Dorcus, Neil E. Gordon, Oscar Zariski; Lake Forest 
College, Victor G. Davey, Louis A. Keller, Lloyd R. Wylie; Lawrence 
College, Elise Bohstedt, John S. Millis; Michigan State College, Elwood P. 
Lawrence, W. LeRoy Mallmann; Missouri State Teachers College (Southwest), 
Elda Robins; University of Montana, Edmund L. Freeman; United States 
Naval Academy, Henry F. Sturdy; Nebraska Wesleyan University, Roy 
J. W. Ely; University of New Mexico, Veon C. Kiech; Oberlin College, Ger- 
trude E. Moulton, Hermann H. Thornton; Ohio State University, Laura Zirbes; 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Anna L. Oursler, James H. 
Zant; Rhode Island State College, Harold W. Browning; University of Roches- 
ter, Harold L. Alling, Sidney L. Gulick, Jr., Sabra J. Hook, Eliot D. Hutchinson, 
T. Richard Long, Karl H. Schnepel, Earl B. Taylor, W. Edwin Van de Walle, 
Rose A. Whelan, Hazel J. Wilbraham, T. Russell Wilkins; Rutgers University, 
Manuel Salas; St. John’s College, Leonard E. Arnaud; Sweet Briar College, 
Joseph E. Barker; University of Texas, Sarah C. Dodson, Helma L. Holmes, 
Thomas A. Rousse; Texas Technological College, H. B. Carroll; Trinity Uni- 
versity, Edward P. Childs; Vanderbilt University, Wayland J. Hayes; Washing- 
ton University, R. S. Glasgow, Willis H. Reals, George J. Ryan, Raymond R. 
Tucker, William H. Wheeler; University of Wichita, Ralph B. Crum, Jacquetta 
Downing, Edith Fultz, Amy M. Mahin, Charles M. Miller, Alexander N. Petroff, 
Grace Wilkie; Williams College, Lewis M. Knapp; College of William and Mary, 
Charles F. Marsh; Yale University, William J. Cox, Kent T. Healy, Elliott D. 
Smith, George Valley. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ELECTED 


Bethany College, H. Donald Dawson; Brooklyn College, Helen Roach; 
University of Delaware, Kermit W. Oberlin; University of Florida, Harold 
Ballou, Linus M. Ellis, Jr., H. L. Knowles; George Washington University, 
Vernon G. Setser; Harvard University, Alexandre E. Alexander; Hillsdale 
College, Muriel A. Foster; Lake Forest College, Ernest J. Engquist, Lillian M. 
Lennards; Lawrence College, O. Wjseta Nuss; University of Minnesota, 
Lucien B. Kinney; University of Pennsylvania, Kenneth W. Conners; Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Robert T. Davis, Walden Moore, Francis P. Smith; Vander- 
bilt University, Philip Rudnick; Washington University, Bayard R. Brick, 
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Harry J. Fuller, Albert J. Salvan; Yale University, Robert E. Doherty, Eilhard 
von Domarus, Julian M. Sturtevant, John E. Vance; Not in University Connec- 
tion, Wilfrid H. Crook (Ph.D., Harvard), Chicago, Ill.; Nathan Howitt (D. Sc., 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology), Bellevue, D. C. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following eighty-eight nominations for active membership 
and forty-three nominations for junior membership are printed as 
provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any 
nominee may be addressed to the Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on Ad- 
missions! and will be considered by the Committee if received before 
April 25, 1932. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of E. S. Brightman, 
Boston, Chairman; W. C. Allee, Chicago; A. L. Bouton, New York; 
H. L. Crosby, Pennsylvania; A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, 
Johns Hopkins; W. T. Magruder, Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


John P. Amsden (Chemistry), Dartmouth 

Irving W. Bailey (Biology), Harvard 

Harry A. Bender (Mathematics), Akron 

Merle C. Cowden (German), Dartmouth 

Louis J. Curtman (Chemistry), City College 
Lancaster E. Dabney (Romance Languages), Texas 
William F. J. DeJongh (French), New Mexico 
Samuel N. Dicken (Geography), Minnesota 

Karl Dressel (Forestry), Michigan State 

Edward M. East (Biology), Harvard 

William H. Egly (English), Michigan 

Alton H. Finch (Horticulture), Arizona 

Charles A. Fisher (Education), Temple 

A. Myrton Frye (Philosophy), Dartmouth 

Arthur L. Funk (Economics), Thiel 

Richard H. Goddard (Astronomy), Dartmouth 
Leroy W. Hagerty (History), Nebraska Wesleyan 
David Hart (Chemistry), Brooklyn 

William D. Hartshorne, Jr. (Romance Languages), Gettysburg 
Herman Hausheer (Sociology), Puget Sound 

R. Gilbert Henry (Physics), Georgia 

George C. Johnson (English), Iowa State Teachers 
Roy H. Johnson (History), Thiel 

Margaret W. Kelly (Chemistry), Vassar 

Herbert L. Klingbeil (Education), Carthage 

Paul Knight (Entomology), Maryland 

A. J. Lynn (Economics), Valparaiso 

Henry B. McDonnell (Chemistry), Maryland 
Thomas F. MacKenzie (Economics), Brooklyn 
Gilbert Macbeth (English), Maryland 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington Office, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D.C. 
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John S. Marshall (Philosophy), Albion 

DeVoe Meade (Animal Husbandry), Maryland 

A. Howard Meneely (History), Dartmouth 

Almira Menninger (Speech), Brooklyn 

L. Douglas Meredith (Economics), Vermont 

William R. Mitchell (Education), Missouri Valley 
Burton R. Morley (Economics), Alabama 

John S. Morris (English), New York 

J. B. G. Norton (Biology), Maryland 

John W. Ostrom (English), Gettysburg 

Annie M. Popper (History), Florida State 

Helen R. Reese (French), Ohio 

M. Louise Roethgen (Education), Adelphi 

Federico Sanchez y Escribano (Spanish), California (Berkeley) 
Louis Sattler (Chemistry), Brooklyn 

Allan F. Saunders (Political Science), Scripps 

Harry Shaw (Economics), Dartmouth 

Culver H. Smith (History), Washington and Jefferson 
Edwin H. Spengler (Economics), Brooklyn 

Helen H. Tanzer (Classics), Brooklyn 

Pauline Taylor (French), New York 

John C. Truesdale (Physical Education), Grinnell 
Erich A. Walter (English), Michigan 

Bennett Weaver (English), Michigan 

Joseph F. Wickham (English), Brooklyn 

Felix Wittmer (Modern Languages), Washington and Jefferson 
Alva V. Wood (Sociology), Toledo 

Mary A. Wyman (English), Hunter 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


M. Virginia Bauer (Speech), Northwestern 

Harvey F. Baugh, III (English), Virginia 

Knight Biggerstaff (International Relations), Harvard 
Rosalind L. Branning (Political Science), Pittsburgh 
Albert S. Carlson (Geography), Dartmouth 

Richard P. Carter (Religion), Dartmouth 

William D. G. Casseres (Comparative Literature), Dartmouth 
Frank H. Connell (Zoology), Dartmouth 

Clyde E. Dankert (Economics), Dartmouth 

Tamara Dembo (Psychology), Smith 

Elizabeth J. Greer (Biology, Chemistry), Mary Baldwin 
Eugenia Haufmann (Psychology), Smith 

William A. Hunt (Psychology), Dartmouth 

James Kendall (Histology), City College 

Rolf E. P. King (German), Wisconsin 

Ronold W. P. King (Electrical Engineering), Wisconsin 
Katharine Klein (Education), South Dakota State 

Max W. de Laubenfels (Biology), Stanford 
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Clarence B. Lunsden (Theology), Yale 

Helen C. Mansar (Chemistry), Skidmore 

William T. MaWhinney (Economics, Sociology), Columbia 
Ralph E. Meints (Chemistry), Illinois 

Ralph J. Moore (Political Science), Washington (Seattle) 
Vernon A. Mund (Economics), Princeton 

Curtis L. Newcombe (Biology), Toronto 

Jannette E. Newhall (Philosophy), Wheaton 

Kenneth N. Ogle (Physiology), Dartmouth 

Jenny E. Rosenthal (Physics), New York 

Stephan J. Schlossmacher (German), Dartmouth 
Thomas H. Coates (History), Morehead State Teachers 
Charles F. Virtue (Philosophy), Yale 

Maurice Whittinghill (Zoology), Dartmouth 

Ralph Wichterman (Biology), Temple 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR ACTIVE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Frank U. G. Agrelius (Botany), Kansas State Teachers 
Donald C. Blaisdell (Political Science), Williams 

William M. Blanchard (Chemistry), De Pauw 

Harcourt Brown (French), Rochester 

Daniel H. Buchanan (Economics), George Washington 
Mary S. Carroll (History), Mary Baldwin 

Nancy Cole (Mathematics), Wells 

W. Clinton DuVall (Electrical Engineering), Colorado 
Charles Fairman (Political Science), Williams 

Wirth F. Ferger (Economics), North Carolina 

Zera S. Fink (English), Northwestern 

Augustus W. Foscue, Jr. (Economics), Southern Methodist 
W. C. French (Education), George Washington 

Douglas G. Haring (Sociology), Syracuse 

Hubert I. Hester (Religion), William Jewell 

A. Drummond Jones (Education), City College 

Harold P. Klug (Chemistry), Carleton 

Conrad T. Logan (English), Virginia State Teachers (Harrisonburg) 
V. Peter Masterson (History), Georgetown 

Florence M. Mears (Mathematics), George Washington 
Wendell S. Niederhauser (Chemistry), Williams 

Harlan B. Palmer (Electrical Engineering), Colorado 
Elwyn L. Perry (Geology), Williams 

Elizabeth G. Potter (Bibliography), Mills 

Philip Stanley (Philosophy), Union 

Clair Wilcox (Economics), Swarthmore 

Dudley W. Willard (Sociology), George Washington 

John H. Williams (Political Science), Washington and Lee 
Cary C. Wood (Psychology), Akron 

Albert F. Yeager (Horticulture), North Dakota Agricultural 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR 
MEMBERSHIP 


Margaret S. Bargar (Economics), Kentucky 

Henry Beaumont (Psychology), Kentucky 

Gerard F. Flaherty (Geology), Mass. Inst. Technology 
Victor H. Jones (Geology), North Dakota Agricultural 
Ludwig Kardos (Psychology), Wells 

Paul T. McCarty (German), Arizona 

R. Russell Porter (Speech), Kansas State Teachers 
Bernhard A. Rose (Physics), Brown 

Nila B. Smith (Education), Greensboro 

Robert B. Stewart (Economics), Kentucky 


VACANCIES REPORTED 


Appointment Service Announcements 


The Appointment Service is open only to members but formal registration is neces- 
sary. Those interested in keyed vacancies may have duplicates of their registra- 
tion blanks transmitted to appointing officers on request. Non-registrants will 
be supplied with registration papers upon application. 


Members registered with the Appointment Service are privileged to have brief 
announcements inserted in the Teachers Available section at a charge of $1.00 
per line for the first insertion and 50% of that amount for repetitions. Copy 
should reach the Washington Office not later than the 30th of the month preced- 
ing publication. 


Administrative officers who are interested in announcements under Teachers 
Available may upon inquiry receive additional information regarding candidates. 
Appointing officers are invited to report vacancies at their institutions. 


Vacancies Reported 


Art: Assistant professor, man, middle western urban university, for 
history of art. Salary, $2500-$3000. V 464 


Biology: Professor, man, eastern Catholic college. Ph.D., thorough 
preparation in teaching of biology. V 475 


Biology: Professor and head of department of four, man, central urban 
university, twelve to fifteen teaching hours. Ph.D. and adequate 


college teaching experience. Salary, $3000—$3300. V 496 


Chemical Engineering: Assistant professor, eastern technical institu- 
tion. Education and experience in chemical engineering work, 
some teaching experience desired. V 467 


Commerce: Professor and department head, man, southwestern 
teachers college. Ph.D. and some experience. Salary, $2600. 
V 497 


Commerce and Finance: Teacher, Catholic Pacific coast institution. 
V 501 


English: Teacher, advanced courses in English literature, non-de- 
nominational university in China. Three-year appointment begin- 
ning fall, 1932. Salary $150 (Hongkong currency) per month, living 
expenses, transportation, and other allowances. V 502 
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History: Instructor, man, central urban university, specialist European 
history preferred. Ph.D. and college teaching experience. Salary, 
about $2000. V 495 


Journalism: Instructor, man or woman, western university. Ex- 
perienced teacher and writer in creative field. Possible permanent 
appointment. V 503 


Modern Languages: Resident-director of department for American 
juniors in Germany. Ph.D. in modern languages, German major 
preferred, administrative experience. Initial salary, $3000, plus 
traveling and certain incidental expenses. V 471 


Music: Woman teacher for 1932-33, southern college, of violin and 
voice or violin and piano. Salary, $1800. V 470 


Physicai Education: Man, small central college, coach freshman foot- 
ball and teach physical education courses. Master’s degree in 
physical education. Salary, $1800. V 504 


Physical Education: Woman, small central college. Trained nurse 
and Master’s degree in physical education. Salary, $1400. V 505 


Spanish: Associate professor, man or woman, southern woman’s college. 
Ph.D. from standard university, some foreign study. Salary, for 
nine months, $2500. V 500 


Vacancies in Orient: "Women teachers of English, Physical Education, 
Physics, and Psychology, and a Librarian, in Christian college in 
China, for periods of one, two, and more years. V 487-491 


Teachers Available 


Art: Man, European and American training. Portraits in oil, pastel, 
etchings, bronzes, and jewelry in national and international art 
exhibitions. Interested in organizing art department, history of art 
lecturing, and practical studio work. A 246 


Art: Woman, A.M. in Fine Arts, Columbia. Five years’ college 
experience. Acting head of department, 1930-31. Drawing, design, 
crafts, painting. Available September, 1932. A 247 
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TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


Biology: Man, Ph.D. prepared to teach botany or zoology. Seven 
years’ experience, three in college. Available September, 1932. 
A 248 


Botany: Man, Ph.D. Missouri Botanical Garden, physiology, mycol- 
ogy, etc. Wants teaching job, preferably in west, September, 
1932. Experience, publications. A 249 


Botany: M.S. Six years’ teaching experience and research, publica- 
tions. Desires teaching position or graduate assistantship to con- 
tinue study. Available June, 1932. A 250 


Botany: Woman, M.S. Experienced in college teaching. Position 
desired in eastern university or college, either full or part time teach- 
ing or research assistance with opportunity for graduate study. 
Available September, 1932. A 251 


Botany: Woman, Ph.D. Minor in chemistry. Teaching experience 
in university and in woman’s college. Training at Mount Holyoke 
and the University of Nebraska. Interested in teaching or research. 
Special work in plant morphology and microchemistry. Age 29. 
Available September, 1932, or earlier. A 252 


Botany: Woman, Ph.D. University of Wisconsin, 1930; four years’ 
university teaching experience. Well prepared for teaching and 
research in general botany; particular training in cytology and 
genetics. Available at once. A 253 


Chemistry: Ph.D. Nine years’ successful experience in college and 
university teaching. Research, publications. Available 1932. A 254 


Comparative Literature, English: M.A., University of Wisconsin. 
Nine years’ teaching experience. Available summer, 1932, and 
September, 1932. A 255 


Education: Man, 27, single, Ph.D., 1931, prominent eastern university. 
Nine years in college and secondary work, Americanization, and adult 
education. Available for summer and in September. A 256 


Education and Philosophy: Woman, 40, candidate for Ph.D. in philos- 
ophy, minors in education and psychology. Experience on secondary 
level followed by philosophy teaching and deanship. Wide range 
of cultural interests. Major concern: making philosophy a vital 
factor in the training of the prospective teacher. A 257 
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English: Candidate Ph.D., June, 1932. American and English litera- 
ture, history minor. Publications. High school and five years’ 
successful college experience. Desires strong position leading to 
department headship. Married. A 258 


English: Preliminaries and dissertation submitted for Ph.D. Twelve 
years of experience, including four as department head; both uni- 
versity and small college. Interested in progressive and liberalized 
college teaching. Philosophy minor. Thoroughgoing and extensive 
graduate training. Available in September. A 259 


English: Ph.D. University of Pennsylvania. Publications. Teaching 
experience in small liberal arts college. Position desired in eastern 
college or university. Available September, 1932. A 260 


English: Woman, Ph.D. English literature, minorin history. Special 
interest in sixteenth century and in English drama. Research. Euro- 
pean travel. Fourteen years’ experience in rural school, secondary 
school, college, and university. Available September, 1932. A 261 


French: Man with fourteen years’ experience French only. Excellent 
teaching and research record. Now an associate professor A 262 


French and Spanish: Native American, French and Canadian residence 
and education. M.A. and seven years’ college teaching in U. S. 
Research romance philology, particularly Old French. A 263 


German: Man, Ph.D. Fifteen years’ experience in middle western 
and southern institutions; acting head of German department 
four years in eastern women’s college. Travelin Germany. Author 
of textbook. A 264 


German: Ph.D., twelve years’ teaching experience, three years as 
department head. World-wide travel and publications. Study 
in foreign countries. Prefers to teach German but has taught also 
French, Russian, and history. A 265 


German: Woman, Ph.D., minor French, eighteen years’ experience in 
university, woman’s college and co-educational college, world-wide 
travel. Available September, 1932. A 266 


German and French: Woman, Ph.D. Ten years’ experience in U. S. 
colleges and uriversities. A 267 


TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


History: M.A. now finishing Ph.D.; temporary for all or part 1932-33, 
or permanently if leave to continue study abroad can be arranged. 
Special field English history but has taught European and American 
history and political science. One year in small college; assistantships 
in two universities. Foreign travel. Available June. A 268 


History: M.A. Harvard, working for Ph.D. Three years’ teaching 
experience, American and European history. Available 1932. A 269 


History: Ph.D. Princeton; now associate professor; four years’ uni- 
versity teaching experience. Available September, 1932. A 270 


History: Woman, Ph.D., with seven years’ college experience. Travel 
abroad; fellowship in Spain. Publications, considerable research in 
history; work has won recognition. Excellent references. A 271 


Languages: Woman, Ph.D. Johns Hopkins. Eight years’ college 
experience. French (preferably), Italian, German. Foreign study. 
Publications. A 272 


Latin, Greek, Archeology: Woman, M.A., candidate for Ph.D. Four- 
teen years’ teaching experience; holder of fellowship for two years. 
European travel and study. Available in fall. A 273 


Marketing: M.A. Primarily interested in advertising. Course 
work completed for Ph.D. Present position assistant professor. 
Seven years’ teaching experience in college and university. De- 
sires summer school work. A 274 


Mathematics: Woman, A.M. Three years’ experience in college 
teaching. Prefers position in college for women or part-time work 
with opportunity for graduate study. A 275 


Mathematics or Statistics: Woman, Ph.D. Yale. Eight years’ teach- 
ing experience in colleges of first rank. Desires teaching position in 
pure mathematics or statistics. Available September, 1932, also 
summer 1932. A 276 


Philosophy: Associate professor in state university, Ph.D. Columbia 
(under Dewey), Oxford attendance. Four years’ college teaching, 
including headship of department. Travel. Publications. Desires 
connection, if possible, with larger university. A 277 
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Philosophy: M.A. Columbia and Johns Hopkins; written and language 
examinations for Ph.D. passed, dissertation nearly completed. 
B.D. Union Theological Seminary. Fourteen years’ college teaching 
experience. Equipped also to teach psychology, Bible, or German. 
Available 1932. A 278 


Philosophy: Ph.D. Professor in state college. Seven years’ college 
teaching. Three books and many journal articles. Married 
Interested in logic, values, comparative religion, Chinese. A 279 


Physics: A.M., Ph.D. Sixteen years’ teaching experience in elemen- 
tary, advanced, and graduate fields. Age 40. College or university 
preferred. Research and publications chiefly in sound. A 280 


Physics: Man, B.S., M.S. One additional year of graduate study. 
Eight years’ teaching experience. Prefers work in teachers’ college. 
Age 36. Available at end of spring semester. A 281 


Physics: Ph.D. Princeton. Ten years’ teaching experience. A 282 


Political Science: M.A., LL.B., Ph.D. Three years’ college teaching, 


constitutional law, political theory, history. A 283 


Political Science: Ph.D., George Washington University 1931. Now 
doing research work in Income Tax Administration at Library of Con- 
gress. Prepared to handle courses in the general subjects, administra- 
tion, and international law andrelations. Available at once. A 284 


Romance Languages: Woman, L. és L. Docteur de l’Université de 
Paris, 1923. Teaching experience in two co-educational colleges. 
Research. Publicat’»ns. Special work in Old French and Italian. 
Now professor in small college. A 285 


Sociology, Economics, or Education: Ph.D. University of California. 
Four years’ college and university teaching. Varied experience in 
social work. Administrative experience. Student of the late F. H. 
Giddings. A 286 


Zoology: Ph.D. Harvard. Eight years’ university experience. Good 
research record. Available June, 1932. A 287 


Zoology: Woman, near Ph.D. Available now. A 288 
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MODERATE FARES 
TO EUROPE 


on great American liners 


S.S. LEVIATHAN 

S.S. PRESIDENT HARDING 

S.S. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
Also American Merchant Liners—splen- 
did one class ships to London, or to 
Cobh, Plymouth, Cherbourg and Ham- 
burg. One or more sailings every week. 


UNITED STATES LINES 
AMERICAN MERCHANT LINES 


Roosevelc Steamship Co., Inc. General Agents 
No. 1 Broadway, New York 


APPOINTMENT SERVICE 


Vacancies for the year 1932 are being 
announced at the present time. Notices 
in the Bulletin will be of assistance to ap- 
pointing officers and to candidates, who are 
invited to make announcements under 
Vacancies Reported and Teachers Available. 


Copy should be received by the 30th of the 
month preceding date of publication. 


American Association of University Professors 
744 Jackson Place 
Washington, D. C. 


(When writing to advertisers, please mention the Bulletin) 


